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Tone 


That’s where the Victrola fi cc ms 
is pre-eminent. 
You might be able to build a cabinet 


that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside construc- 


tion and details, if they were not pro- Victrola XII $12 


tected by patents. — But there is no Oy i cuahenee 
ing the superior Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every | 
detail of construction, there is still that 
same indescribable ‘something’ which 
makes the Stradivarius supreme among 
violins, which gives to the Victrola such 
a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow 


tone as was never known before. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor deal- a — 
er’s. Ask him to play the great Trio from Faust, : } 4 
sung by Farrar, Caruso and Journet (95203). Then pie oP 
you'll realize the wonderful advance in quality of tone ¢ 
due to our improved process of making Victor 
Records. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selec- 
tions—both single- and double-faced records. ‘ Same 
quality—only difference is in price. Buy double-faced 


if the combination suits you. Vi ctr ol a XVI 1a 
\3 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Quartered oak i 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. Mahogany, $200. Circassian walnut, $250 ‘ 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The March of Events 


HE dramatic stripping from Speaker 

| Cannon of a part of his autocratic 

power was a memorable scene. It 

was the first step toward a fair and effective 

reform of procedure in the House of Repre- 

sentatives. It was beautifully done, and 
done in a kindly way. 

The immemorial custom was that the 
Speaker should appoint the all-powerful 
Committee on Rules (as well as all other 
committees), and that it should consist of 
only five members including himself. Two of 
the five were mere courtesy appointments of 
opposition members. Practically, therefore, 
the Committee consisted of three men — 
the Speaker himself and two members of like 
mind, of his own choosing. Of these three, 
two were a majority — the Speaker himself 
and one other, of his own choosing. The 
Speaker, therefore, and one other, of his 
own choosing, really had the power of life 
and death over legislation. Nothing so 
autocratic exists in any parliamentary assem- 
bly in any civilized government. 

The motion of Mr. Norris of Nebraska, 
that the Committee on Rules be enlarged to 
ten, to be chosen by party caucuses, and that 
the Speaker shall not be a member of it, was 
carried; and a subsequent motion to declare 


.the Speakership vacant (to depose Mr. 


Cannon) was lost. This latter motion was 
an ungraceful and vindictive error of the 
Democratic minority which promptly seized 
its first chance to make a tactical error. 
For the main matter of the “revolution”’ 


would have been lost if it had become only 
a personal attack on Mr. Cannon, Muchas 
he had abused the old system, it was the 
system rather than he (or any other indi- 
vidual) that needed eradication. 

This, then, is the first necessary step 
toward permitting the people really to be 
heard through their Representatives and 
public opinion really to get direct influence 
on the House. ‘The next necessary step is 
to take from the Speaker the appointment 
of all the other committees. <A third desir- 
able step is to put in the Speaker’s chair a 
good parliamentarian who is not a member 
of the House. Neither party is likely to have 
the courage to make such a breach of cus- 
tom, but it would go very far toward unfet- 
tering Congress from its sanctified servitude 
to long-standing abuses. 

The whole situation is abominable. The 
people and public opinion cannot get at 
Congressional action. There is so much 
machinery, there is so much “method,” 
there is so much “organization,” that noth- 
ing is sure to be done at any session but the 
repetition of old methodical abuses. 

If the Democrats would pledge them- 
selves to such a full opening of Congress- 
ional procedure — to the complete letting 
in of daylight — they could win the election 
on that pledge. Suppose for once a Con- 
gress should have no “pork barrel,’ no 
private pension bills, no secret rush-legisla- 
tion, but should really openly discuss one 
subject at a session, would the heavens fall ? 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


THE LEADER OF THE INSURGENTS, WHO INTRODUCED THE RESOLUTION WHICH RESULTED IN WREST- 
ING FROM SPEAKER CANNON THE CONTROL OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES, WHICH DECIDES WHAT 
BUSINESS SHALL COME BEFORE THE HOUSE, AND WHICH THEREFORE CONTROLS ALL LEGISLATION 


[See “Norrie f Nebraska,” page 12870) 
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SENATOR THOMAS H. CARTER, OF MONTA 


THE AUTHOR OF A BILL TO PUT THE POST-OFFICE ON AN EFFICIE BUSINESS BASIS UNDER A DIRECTOR OF POSTS 
FREED FROM POLITICAL INFLUENCE (SO THAT HE CANNOT USE THE DEPARTMENT AS THE BASIS FOR A POLITICAL 
MACHINE). THE BILI. IS BASED UPON A THOROUGH CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION MADE SEVERAL YEARS AGO 




















THE ROOSEVELT DAM AND THE TWENTY-FIVE MILE RESERVOIR BEHIND IT 


ONE OF THE GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
TO BE COMPLETED ABOUT JUNE IST. THE DAM STORES THE WATER TO IRRIGATE 
240,000 ACRES 70 MILES AWAY IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

















MAYOR WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, OF NEW YORK 
WHOSE ADMINIST ION SO FAR HAS BEEN VIGOROUS AND INDEPENDE HIS CONDUCT 
OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT PROMISES REFORMS THAT MANY GOOD MEN HAD DESPAIRED OF 








Photograph by Hollinger, New York 


DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, ORGANIZER OF THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, M 
OF THE ROCK ELLER SANITARY COMMISSION, “HEAD OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THE UNITED ST 





























MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
THE ONLY SON OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, WHO DEVOTES HIMSELF TO SYSTEMATIC AND ORGANIZED 


METHODS OF GIVING MONEY “TO PROMOTE THE WELL-BEING AND TO ADVANCE THE CIVII IZATION”? OF MANKIND 


See“ The Philantrophic Trust,” page 12873] 























THE LATE CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH 


THE FOUNDER OF AN INSTITUTION THAT HAS BECOME A TYPE——THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF 
NEW YORK WHICH BY THE FREE PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF ALL SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS 
HELPED TO ORGANIZE AND MAKE STEADY THE MOST RESTLESS PART OF PUBLIC OPINION 














- DANIEL WILLARD, PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


WHO ENTERED THE RAILROAD BUSINESS AT EIGHTEEN AS A SECTION-HAND AND 
HAS REACHED THE PRESIDENCY OF THE @LDEST ROAD IN THE COUNTRY AFTER THIRTY 
YEARS’ SERVICE ON MANY SYSTEMS IN DIFI ENT PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


[See Men in Ae ,"’ Page 129691 
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~ Photograph by Underwood and Underwocd, N.Y. 
BECAUSE OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CONCRETE WORK AT THE GATUN LOCKS, THE USUAL WOODEN FORMS WERE RE- 
PLACED BY STEEL. THESE 22-FOOT CYLINDERS ARE USED IN THE CONDUITS WHICH WILL FILL AND EMPTY THE LOCKS 
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Photograph by Underwox pF 
THE CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ON THE GREAT GATUN LOCKS, PANAMA 

WITH WALLS (MADE IN DUPLICATE) BETWEEN 5° AND 60 FEET THICK AND FROM 70 TO 100 FEET 

HIGH. IN THE BACKGROUND THE SIDE WALLS ARE BEING PUT UP AGAINST MOVABLE STEEL FORMS 


od and Underwood, N, 











IN THE PATH OF AN AVALANCHE 


A DWELLING DESTROYED BY SUCH A CATASTROPHE AS LATELY CARRIED AWAY 
GREAT NORTHERN TRAIN NEAR WELLINGTON, WASHINGTON, AND KILLED MANY PEOPLE 














THE NATURAL PROTECTION AGAINST AVALANCHES 
THE MOUNTAIN FORESTS WHOSE DESTRUCTION EXPOSES LARGE AREAS TO DANGER 





THE SNOW-CLAD PEAKS WHERE AVALANCHES FORM 








A MOUNTAIN WHOSE PROTECTING FOREST WAS CUT AWAY 


THE BARREN AREAS SHOW THE PATHS OF SUCC( AVALANCHES THAT HAVE 
SWEPT DOWN THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE, DESTROYING THE YOUNG GROWTH OF TIMBER 




















MR. WALTER J. DAMROSCH, CONDUCTOR OF THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AT THE RECENT CELEBRATION OF HIS TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR AS A MUSICAL CONDUCTOR, HE 
PLEA FOR OPERA SUNG IN ENGLISH BY SINGERS WHO ARE AMERICAN BY ADOPTION OR BY BIRTH 














A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


HERE is much general talk about the 
infringement of personal liberty by 
the Great Interests and much talk about 
their undue influence on our public life and 
policies. Yet few men know precisely how 
they lessen the liberty or restrict the oppor- 
tunities of the average man or precisely 
how they hold undue control in our 
political life. 
There are three ways in which they 
do both these things. 


I 


The central and dominant banking power 
of the whole country rests in a private 
banking interest. Speaking generally, it 
owes no allegiance to the commercial world; 
for its principles, its policies, and its per- 
sonalities are financial, rather than com- 
mercial. Manipulation, rather than the 
production of new wealth, is the keynote 
of the financial world. 

Now banks, in well-ordered commercial 
and industrial countries, such as Germany 
and England, are the servants of trade. 
The demands of trade in these countries 
have the force of law to the men who rule 
these banks. In our system, on the con- 
trary, we have come very near to a con- 
dition in which finance and its needs — 
or supposed needs — overtop and outweigh 
the demands of commerce. 

When our central banking power serves 
commerce at all, it serves commerce only in 
large concentrated units. The so-called 
“trusts” can and do call upon the banking 
overlords, and their industrial demands are 
at times imperative enough to outbid even 
the demands made by personal financial 
ambitions, personal avarice, and personal 
whims. The money needs of the trusts 
have some weight; but commerce at large 
— the needs of thousands of traders scattered 
over the Union —is practically unheard 
in the high banking councils of our financial 
system. 

Before we can go very much farther 
toward the fulfilment of our proper and 
normal commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, this improper power over indus- 
trial and commercial development must be 
removed. A man or a party must rise who 
can and will force and enforce laws strong 
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enough and far-reaching. enough to place 
this. dominant banking: power where. it 
belongs — in the hands of men sworn to 
think first of the commerce and trade of 
the country and to remove it from the sphere 
of manipulation. 

The man who leads such a movement, 
if he lead fearlessly and with a single pur- 
pose, will have a mighty following. He 
will be backed at once by the opinion of the 
masses, and by the hands of bankers from 
coast to coast who to-day hardly dare 
raise a single voice or whisper a single 
word in protest and revolt. It is time for a 
Declaration of Commercial Independence. 


II 


In the commercial world itself all normal 
activity must rest on competitive prices. 
But now much of our commercial activity 
rests on a non-competitive basis; and prices 
are therefore artificial We have thrust 
outside our doors the traders of the world 
who would, if we permitted them, com- 
pete in our markets and make prices by 
the world-old law of supply and demand. 
Practically, we have an injunction restrain- 
ing this law of supply and demand. Such 
an injunction, is of course temporary and 
partial, but it is powerful. We usually call 
it the tariff. 

The tariff is, in effect, a subsidy payment 
to industry. The money is raised by an 
indirect levy upon the consumers, not 
according to their ability to pay but accord- 
ing to their consumption. The consumers 
are an unorganized mob and they are the 
easy prey of these organized forces of 
industry and commerce that profit by non- 
competitive prices. 

In time—perhaps very soon—the_ ever- 
climbing cost of living will reach a point 
where careless disregard on the part of the 
mob will cease and become a terribly keen 
and eager searching for causes and reasons. 
The first reason discovered, because it is 
the most obvious, may be the tariff. A 
leader may come who knows the hearts 
of the mob, and a mob, well-led, becomes 
an army. 

It is hard to see how a commercial revolu- 
tion of this sort can be accomplished without 
a period of commercial chaos, and its serious 
if temporary evils. Yet at some time and 
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in some way we must re-establish a price- 
making basis that is not artificial. The 
people of the United States must manu- 
facture, trade, and transport in competition 
with the world before it can be said that our 
country is the commercial leader of the 
world — and nothing less than such leader- 
ship will satisfy our ambition. 


III 


Until the coming of steam, the people 
who held the lanes of the sea ruled the 
kingdom of commerce. To-day, as then, 
commerce — nominally the master of the 
means of traffic—is in reality the slave 
of its own highways. 

No man who knows anything about 
railroad rates in the United States believes 
for an instant that these rates are either 
equable or non-discriminating. We talk 
much about the Elkins law, the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Hepburn Act, and the 
hundred and one state laws that seem to 
regulate rates. Every man who studies 
the subject beneath the mere surface knows 
that the spirit of these laws is virtually a 
dead-letter in railroad practice. 

Every traffic manager knows that of the 
many thousands of “commodity schedules” 
filed by his railroad in Washington hundreds 
are designed to give to some particular 
shipper, to some particular locality, or to 
some particular industry located in some 
particular place, an advantage over a 
similar shipper, a similar locality, or a 
similar industry at some other point; 
and many other commodity schedules, 
whether so intended or not, do have 
that effect. 

A man who would engage in competition 
with the largest manufacturer or shipper 
in any one branch of industry or of commerce 
must run the risk of finding his rates sud- 
denly altered — for the worse — just after 
he has spent a fortune in building a plant. 
He knows that his rival, the bigger shipper, 
can and will get rates — open, filed, legal 
rates — that will give him a decisive advan- 
tage in every important market where the 
two compete. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
“commodity schedule” is the real maker 
of cities in this country; for the commodity 
rates determine where certain branches of 
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industry shall be carried on. They give 
to plants established at those centres in 
those branches of work a fixed subsidy in 
the shape of lower rates. They impose 
upon the shipper from other points a fine, 
in the shape of higher rates. ‘Thus indus- 
tries are grouped together, often in a purely 
artificial way, without regard to nearness 
to materials or to markets. To refuse 
obedience to this law-of-the-schedules is to 
sign your own death warrant. 


IV 


In these artificial ways, determined (law- 
fully as our laws now are) by small groups 
of men, the prime factors of commerce are 
used and manipulated and shackled. Bank- 
ing and finance are dominated chiefly by 
private banking interests in New York, with 
ramifications across the continent. Prices 
of many important commercial articles are 
made under subventions and tariffs dictated 
by the demands of private interests. The 
transportation of commodities throughout 
the country is ruled, swung hither and yon, 
crippled or “boomed,” by traffic agencies 
held in private hands. These are the three 
great hindrances to free development. 

It is hard to believe that the wonderful 
commercial progress of our people will 
indefinitely submit to these artificial 
conditions. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


HE chief measures that have been 
recommended to Congress and urged 
by President Taft are the following: 


(1) A revision of the tariff downward with the 
establishment of a court of customs appeal and 
a tax on the earnings of corporations. 

(2) A federal incorporation law. 

(3) The amending of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

(4) A law limiting the use of the injunction. 

(5) A law requiring the publication of cam- 
paign expenses. 

(6) A new plan for the civil government of 
Alaska. 

(7) A series of laws for conserving natural 
resources. 

(8) Separate statehood for Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

(9) The amending of the Hepburn Interstate 
Commerce Act and the establishment of a court 
of commerce. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


(10) The establishment of a postal savings- 
bank system. 


II 


(1) The tariff has been revised. The 
President’s ideas of a tax on corporation 
earnings and the establishment of a court 
of customs appeal have been accepted. 
President Taft believes that the tariff revision 
was downward, and that the result is a 
fulfilment of his promises and of the party 
platform on which he was elected. Public 
opinion in general refuses to believe this, 
and answers his reiteration of satisfaction 
with the new Act by the election of Mr. 
Foss, a Democratic Congressman in a 
Massachusetts. district with a normal 
Republican majority of 14,000. 

(2) The Federal Incorporation Bill is 
hung up in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and no steps are being taken to secure a 
report upon it. 

(3) The idea of amending the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act has been abandoned, the 
President agreeing, on the ground that 
amendment now might affect the result of 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust prose- 
cutions now before the Supreme Court. 

(4) The proposition to limit the use 
of the injunction process has apparently 
been abandoned. 

(5) A bill requiring publication of cam- 
paign expenses was introduced by Mr. 
McCall in the House of Representatives last 
year. It was favorably reported April 
20, 1909, but the gentleman in charge 
(Mr. Norris) was never able to secure 
recognition, and was privately told by 
Speaker Cannon that the bill was non- 
sense and that no chance would be given it. 
The story how the Speaker passed through 
the House a bill so loaded that it was cer- 
tain of rejection by the Senate was told in 
THE Wor~p’s Work last month. Renewed 
interest has recently been shown in the 
McCall Bill, and now that Mr. Cannon’s 
prestige has waned, the House may secure 
an opportunity to act upon it. 

In a memorandum of pending Administra- 
tion measures, furnished at the White House 
on March roth, no reference was made to 
the four measures above named. 

(6) An act to create a legislative council 
in the District of Alaska (Senate Bill 5,436) 
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has been adopted in the Senate, and the 
Administration expects its passage. No 
one outside of the White House has the 
same expectation. 

(7) The Arizona and New Mexico State- 
hood Bill has passed the House and is at 
this writing in the Committee of Territories 
in the Senate, with the likelihood of a 
favorable report and final passage. 

(8) Of nine Conservation bills now before 
Congress, the Administration is pressing 
two: An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make temporary withdrawals 
of public land and an act to authorize cer- 
tificates of indebtedness against the recla- 
mation fund. 


III 


The remaining recommendations have 
provoked special controversy. The Presi- 
dent’s heart has been set on nothing so much 
as on the establishment of a Court of Com- 
merce and the amendment of the Hepburn 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. A bill 
drawn by Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney- 
General, was accepted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and favor- 
ably reported without amendment. It suf- 
fered the unusual humiliation of having 
debate upon it begun by speeches of oppo- 
sition and criticism. Insurgent Repub- 
lican Senators charge that it nullifies the 
Hepburn Act, legalizes the Harriman merger, 
creates a useless court which it gives power 
to determine beforehand whether an act 
would or would not be criminal, and es- 
pecially that it forbids Interstate Commerce 
Commission attorneys from following their 
cases into the new court. The Insurgent 
Senators charge that the proposed bill 
plays into the hands cf the railroads, and 
that it was formulated after consultation 
with railroad magnates. They will vote 
against it, but the bill will pass the Senate, 
though possibly only with the aid of Demo- 
cratic votes. 

The Wickersham railroad bill was 
fathered in the House by Representative 
Townsend, of Michigan, the real author of 
the Hepburn Act. The Court of Com- 
merce feature has been eliminated by the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
and the same fate has been meted out to the 
important clause permitting a railroad 
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owning 50 per cent. of the stock of another 
railroad to buy it. In what form the 
House will permit the bill to pass is prob- 
lematical. 


IV 


During the campaign, Mr. Taft talked 
of a savings-bank system which should 
retain deposits in the local banks. Later, 
he changed his attitude and proposed that 
the savings be invested in 2 per cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds. An Administration bill 
was fathered by Senator Root, and pro- 
voked a bitter attack from the Insurgent 
Senators as a play into the hands of “ Wall 
Street.” Senator Cummins introduced an 
amendment providing that the funds 
should be invested in Government bonds 
only in time of war. Senator Smoot pro- 
posed and the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment providing that the funds be so used in 
time of war, or “other financial exigencies 
involving the Government’s credit.” Sen- 
ator Borah got accepted an amendment for- 
bidding the investment at less than 2} per 
cent.—a concession to the Insurgents 
which secured their votes for the bill on 
final passage. 

This is not the President’s bill, and it is 
to be expected that he will veto it if it shall 
pass. The chances are that the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
will put the 2 per cent. bonds back into the 
bill and take the local banks out, and that 
the House will return the bill to the Senate 
in its original form. 

With regard to the two most important 
features of the President’s legislative pro- 
gramme, it may be said that they have 
aroused the opposition of the progressive 
members of his own party. He has aimed 
to reinforce the power of the Government 
in dealing with the railroads, and to afford 
the people of the country a safe deposit 
for their savings. Equally without doubt, 
he has in the formulation of his bills yielded 
so far to the advice of men whose interests 
are generally believed to be other than 
the interests of the people that he has 
estranged many Senators and Representa- 
tives of his own party. 

In general, then, while the President will 
“get something” of the legislation that he 
has asked, the likelihood now is that Con- 
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gress will adjourn with a far larger num- 
ber of disappointments for him than of 
gratifications. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF WASHINGTON 


ONGRESS has been in session long 
enough to have discussed all the 
most important bills in the committees 
and to have reported most of them and to 
have amended and discussed them; and 
many of these measures have been passed 
by one House or the other. You would 
think, therefore, if you came from Mars and 
knew nothing of Congressional ways, that 
you would hear in Washington of prodigious 
efforts by the Members of Congress to enact 
such measures as seem to be of the greatest 
benefit to the country — especially those 
proposed by the President as definite obliga- 
tions that the dominant party is under to 
enact because they are the measures that 
it was presumably elected to enact. 

But you hear no such talk. The talk 
you hear is of a three-sided political wrangle 
between the regular Republicans, the Insur- 
gents, and the Democrats. Nor is it pri- 
marily about the best result for the country, 
but rather about the best campaign mate- 
rial for this summer’s use on the stump. 

This is not a new phenomenon. No man 
who knows our political methods would 
expect anything very different just before a 
Congressional election. Yet the domination 
of purely partisan and political considera- 
tions does seem somewhat worse than usual. 

There are, in fact, four factions: the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, the regular Republi- 
cans, the Insurgent Republicans, and the 
Democrats. No two of them agree on many 
measures and no two of them work con- 
stantly together. The Presidential faction 
is the least hopeful, and the Democrats the 
most hopeful — not of legislative results 
but of election results; for legislation comes 
second in the thoughts of all but the Presi- 
dent, and the election comes first. 


NORRIS OF NEBRASKA 


| Aggy saagik E George Washing- 

ton Norris, of Nebraska, has done the 
country two services which entitle him to be 
regarded as one of the most useful members 
of the Sixty-first Congress. A year ago he 
found a way across the entrenchments laid 
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around the Payne tariff and won for Con- 
gress a chance to put kerosene on the free- 
list. This spring he wrested from the 
Organization freedom for Congress to assert 
its own control over its own rules. In both 
cases, his victory was the victory of a 
strategist, playing the parliamentary game 
against almost impossible odds, with a 
keener wit than that of the wit of those who 
had loaded “the game,”’ watching his chance 
with a tireless patience. One man without 
position, against two hundred welded into 
the most powerful political machine that 
Washington has ever known, he has twice 
beaten them at their own game. 

Mr. Norris is a man worth knowing and 
watching. It is not frequently that he rises 
from his seat—in the southeast of the 
House, amid the abandoned society of 
Democrats, under the Speaker’s great white 
throne; when he does rise, the House listens. 
Mr. Norris spends most of his time in his 
office, Room 214, in the Congressional 
office building, in executive session with him- 
self, a cigar in his mouth and his heels on the 
table. What is he thinking of — boyhood 
days on the Ohio farm, the Indiana college 
and his debating society, the judgeship to 
which he was chosen by a plurality of 3, or 
the plurality of 22 which sent him to 
Congress ? 

For three months the subject of his soli- 
tary cogitations was how to get past the 
Speaker and before the House a slip of 
paper which he had carried in his pocket 
until it had become thumbed and dog-eared 
and creased. That was all that he needed to 
work a revolution. 

The Organization would give something 
to know what move Mr. Norris of Nebraska 
is thinking of now, in the smoke of his 
stogie in Room 214. 


AT THE BUNG OF THE ‘“‘PORK BARREL” 


HE Charlotte (N. C.) Observer re- 

cently published the following dis- 

patch from Washington on its front page, 

under the headline: “More for State 
Rivers:” 

“Senator Simmons covered himself with glory 
before the commerce committee to-day by add- 
ing $265,000 more for North Carolina waters 
to the river and harbor bill, making the total 
amount added by him $870,000. The bill, as 


amended, carries provisions for $1,270,000, the 
largest amount the state ever got. 

“The best thing about the situation is that 
Mr. Simmons says that every dollar will stick in 
conference. 

“This bill, asit left the House, carried $390,000. 
Senator Simmons may still add several hundred 
thousand dollars more for the purchase of the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake canal as a part of the 
inland waterway, if the survey gets in in time.” 

No doubt, the appropriations which 
Senator Simmons secured are for wise im- 
provements. But the system under which 
they were secured is vicious. If he secures 
$1,270,000 for justifiable waterway improve- 
ments in North Carolina, there is no doubt 
that Senators with equal influence will get 
large sums for improvements in their states; 
and if there are no waterways which deserve 
such an expenditure, they will get it for 
waterways which do not deserve it. 

They are expected to get appropriations, 
and the expectation is not based upon the 
value of the appropriation to the nation as a 
whole. Senators and Representatives have 
come to be regarded as solicitors from the 
National Treasury. They represent states 
and districts and they are more interested 
in “getting things’’ for their states and dis- 
tricts than in framing legislation upon broad 
national lines, when these two _ interests 
conflict. This is not primarily the fault of 
the legislators. ‘The prime trouble is that 
thereis no comprehensive continuous plan for 
such improvements. So long as appro- 
priations can be got by the industry and the 
influence of Congressmen, the people will 
demand such results. 

A Waterway Service or Commission which 
should plan for the whole country would re- 
lieve Congressmen from the necessity of beg- 
ging for ‘“‘the folks at home.” So, too, a Direc- 
tor of Posts, working under the merit system, 
would remove from all political influences 
the necessity of filling post-office positions. 


A “CAPITALIST”? ON CAPITAL AND PINCHOT 


HIS space is gladly given to the follow- 

ing letter from a man who has brains 

and public spirit and courage and a fortune 

to boot, and so much modesty that he will 

not consent to the use of his name; and, 
most important of all, he is interesting: 

“T have been reading your article about 

Pinchot. No doubt all that you say is true, 
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and certainly I know nothing to the contrary. 
He has done much good in the forestry line, 
and though he has invented nothing new — 
for plenty of people have been cutting their 
woods in the fashion that he wants them cut— 
still, he deserves much credit for arousing pub- 
lic attention and for interesting President 
Roosevelt. 

“But he has been doing another thing which 
I hold to be very detrimental to the public inter- 
est, namely, stirring up one set of men against 
another and inflaming the public mind with dis- 
like, distrust, and even hatred of the corpora- 
tions. It would not take much to make the 
men who have earned and kept money simply 
transfer it to other countries — as, for instance, 
Canada — or put it in the bank or in safe bonds 
and refuse to develop anything. I already see 
a tendency of many to Canada, which has been 
going on some time, and is growing stronger, 
and I also hear lately that the Canadians do not 
want any enterprise in our country, but would 
rather go to South America than come here. 
Now, Pinchot has been talking — shrieking — 
about the water-power trusts — about. one con- 
cern trying to corral all the water-courses used 
for power or for irrigation, etc. Pinchot knows 
that this is not true, for I have told him so. 

“Pinchot is a man of great energy and ideals, 
and he is also a sentimentalist — which is good, 
if reason is to be found in the same house. 
Now I hold no brief for Ballinger — never saw 
him, never knew anything about him, and dis- 
like his face. I did put Pinchot’s picture under 
the eyes of a keen woman — and I may say that 
I have a great opinion of women’s judgment of 
men — and she said: ‘It is the face of a senti- 
mentalist.’ 

“Personally, I am glad he was put out of 
office, for he was very insubordinate. He had 
no right to talk to the President as he did; and, 
if I were President, I should ask Ballinger to 
move out of the way. Whether he is right or 
wrong, he is discredited, and the nation — the 
one party to be considered — has a right to put 
Ballinger aside, just as it puts an unlucky 
General aside. For instance, MacDowell in 
the Civil War was a man of great ability and 
energy, but somehow or other, did not make 
things go, did not inspire confidence, and he 
was removed from active command. 

“Of all things, do not let us have anybody in 
power stirring up trouble. What is needed, 
honestly, more than most things, is a proper 
understanding between the people and the dif- 
ferent classes of life. The locomotive engi- 
neer doesn’t understand the point of view of the 
railroad president, although the railroad presi- 
dent drove a locomotive ten years ago. I be- 
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lieve it to be very necessary now that kind feel- 
ings and high sentiments should be encouraged 
between people who do one kind of thing and 
people who do another.” 


No, no—let us not stir up trouble. 
There is no need of it; for, the Lord knows, 
trouble is active enough on its own account, 
without our stirring. But there 7s something 
wrong in what may be called the Conserva- 
tion situation — something somewhat less 
than satisfying; and when the race is run, 
we bet our money on the Sentimentalist. 
And if we win that wager, we will bet both 
capital and winnings that the American 
investor will manage to resist the temptation 
somewhat longer to expatriate himself or 
his money. James Russell Lowell said in 
his address on Democracy that he could 
never become as much concerned about the 
rights of capital as about the rights of men, 
because capital had always shown great 
ability in taking care of itself. And surely 
this is true—the more men that have 
chances to make and to accumulate capital, 
the safer both men and capital will be. 


AMERICAN HELP FOR LIBERIA 


NE of the closing acts of Mr. Root’s 
administration of the Department of 
State was to write an urgent letter to the 
President saying that the time had come 
for the United States to help Liberia. Mr. 
Roosevelt sent it to Congress with a strong, 
personal endorsement, and a Commission 
was sent to Liberia to ascertain the facts. 
Its report has been submitted to the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Taft has recommended to 
Congress that we accept a larger responsi- 
bility for the administration of the .Negro 
republic. This means, in effect, that 
Liberia remains on the map of Africa — 
and there are at least two European govern- 
ments which will not welcome the infor- 
mation. 

The essential facts about the Liberian 
government that were reported by the Com- 
mission are apparently the same that were 
outlined in this magazine a few months ago 
by one of the editors who had made a per- 
sonal study of the situation — the facts 
being: ‘ 

(1) That Liberia is’ not bankrupt, its 
debt being only two 2nd a half millions, 
and the interest being regularly paid. 
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(2) That the Americo-Liberian popula- 
tion is a remarkably harmonious and peace- 
able people, with no tendency toward 
revolution or anarchy. 

(3) That the republic has been repeatedly 
robbed of territory on three sides by England 
and France, and that this process is still 
going on. 

(4) That Great Britain, using the Eng- 
lish loans to Liberia as a subterfuge, has 
apparently been bent upon reducing the 
republic to the status of a British protectorate. 


If Congress shall act favorably upon the 
President’s recommendations, this Govern- 
ment will 

(1) Encourage some American bankers 
to take over the Liberian debt, as was done 
in the cases of Central American republics. 
The effect of this will be to lift the British 
yoke from the Liberian Government. 

(2) Lend the friendly offices of the State 
Department in an effort to settle the British 
and French boundary disputes and thereby 
safeguard the undoubted rights of Liberia 
over large areas of productive territory. 

(3) Help the Negro government reorgan- 
ize its various departments on a better basis 
and lend a few experts in finance, agriculture, 
and education until the Liberians are com- 
petent to do without them. 


Surely there is nothing in these proposed 
measures to excite alarm, even though the 
country thus assisted happens to be in Africa. 
As a matter of fact, if the American people 
were really familiar with occurrences of 
the last two years, they would probably 
want Congress to go much further than the 
President has recommended. 

Meanwhile, steps have been taken which 
the Liberian government will interpret as 
being favorable to their cause. Dr. Ernest 
Lyon, who has already served six years as 
American Minister at Monrovia, and who 
has steadily opposed the intrigues of the 
English, has been returned to his post. 
A professor in Wilberforce University has 
gone with him as Secretary of the Legation, 
and Lieutenant Davis of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry has been assigned to duty 
as Military Attaché — the object being to 
teach military science instead of learning it. 
As a further evidence of the friendly interest 
of the American Government, these gentle- 
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men were despatched to Liberia in the scout- 
cruiser Birmingham. 

The presence of an American cruiser off 
the Liberian coast was very timely, for an- 
other reason. As an aftermath of the Brit- 
ish intrigue, the natives in the original Mary- 
land colony at Cape Palmas started a dis- 
order that was much magnified in the Euro- 
pean cablegrams — as has been done many 
times before. The Liberians have shown 
remarkable cleverness in handling these 
native quarrels. Once or twice in the last 
thirty years they have had to fight, but dip- 
lomacy has usually proved more effective. 
A German gunboat was anxious to land 
marines, but the Marylanders requested the 
captain promptly to leave Liberian waters. 
Small African countries have learned that 
European marines are difficult to get rid of 
when once they are invited ashore. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC TRUST 


R. John D. Rockefeller has expressed 
his wish to give a very large sum of 
money to a self-perpetuating board “to 
promote the well-being and to advance the 
civilization” of mankind and to promote 
“any or all of the elements of human 
progress” — in a word, to be applied, over 
an indefinite period, always by the judg- 
ment of living men, for what seems to them 
the best purposes of civilization. A national 
charter, practically identical with the charter 
now asked for, was granted by Congress to 
the General Education Board, to which 
Mr. Rockefeller has given $53,000,000. 
The only difference between them is, that 
the charter now asked for permits a wider 
range of philanthropic activities than the 
General Education Board has. 

Although the charter of the General Educa- 
tion Board provoked no criticism, the request 
for this new charter has called forth most 
extraordinary eccentricities of opposition. 

The main facts are these: Here is a man 
with a colossal fortune, already the most 
generous giver of wisely-directed gifts per- 
haps in the whole history of philanthrophy. 
He has, in fact, reduced giving money 
helpfully to a better scientific method than 
any other man of great fortune. He gives 
it not by impulse but by the deliberate 
judgment of his trained advisers after 
thorough investigation. 
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But even more important than the well- 
thought-out plans that govern his gifts 
while he yet lives is his recognition of this 
principle: that money can be used more 
wisely for the help of mankind by any 
fairly competent body of living men than 
by the direction of the wisest man that ever 
lived — after he is dead. The history of 
philanthrophy is made up in large measure 
of ludicrous and tragic failures caused by 
conditions imposed upon gifts by dead 
men. Human needs and opportunities for 
help and conditions under which real help 
may be given change. ‘They often change 
so rapidly that benefits of one decade become 
hindrances in the next. 

Mr. Rockefeller, therefore, shows the 
highest practical wisdom in wishing his great 
fortune to be applied to human helpfulness 
over a long period — always by the judg- 
ment of living men. Experience has proved 
that this is a better plan than any other. 

The theoretical and imaginary dangers 
that the creation of such a philanthropic trust 
have suggested cannot become real dangers 
under the provisions of the charter asked 
for, because at all times it ‘“‘shall be subject 
to alteration, amendment, or repeal at the 
pleasure of the Congress of the United 
States.” But suppose it be granted that 
some danger to the public welfare lurks in 
incorporating a self-perpetuating body of 
men to administer this philanthropic trust, 
the same danger, whatever it may be, is 
made still greater by refusing to incorporate 
it. Mr. Rockefeller could leave his money 
to his heirs or to whom he pleased, for 
whatever purposes he pleased — in other 
words, to individuals. All the dangers that 
lurk in great fortunes are surely magnified 
as long as they are within the control of 
individuals, who may do with them what 
they will; and they are minimized if they 
are left to self-perpetuating bodies of men 
pledged to devote them — without com- 
pensation to themselves—to the public 
welfare. Such a body is always amenable 
to public opinion, and under the provisions of 
such a charter as this now asked for, always 
within direct reach of Congressional action. 


II 


Mr. Rockefeller evidently worked out 
this plan of a “philanthropic trust” after 
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many years of thought and experience; 
for he explained in his Reminiscences, how 
he had conceived the central idea of it as 
far back as the early days of Chicago Univer- 
sity. And he has seen the plan tested for 
a number of years in the working of the 
General Education Board. Other large 
benefactors, too, have adopted the same 
plan, notably, the Carnegie. Board for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the Sage 
Foundation. 

The funds of the General Education 
Board ($53,000,000) are not withdrawn 
from productive uses, and the income is 
devoted to education in the most diverse 
ways; and as new opportunities to advance 
educational work arise, a self-perpetuating 
board can and will seize them, for the benefit 
of mankind. But if this money had all 
been distributed to institutions that now 
exist or had been given only for such definite 
uses aS any one man or group of men could 
see at any one given time, a portion of it 
—large or small—would surely have 
missed the best use, as conditions change. 

Looked at from any point of view, the 
philanthropic trust—although this phrase 
for the moment arouses some prejudice — 
is by so very much the best method of 
applying large sums of money for the help 
of mankind that it bids fair to hold a place 
among the most useful devices of modern 
organization. Its perfection, if not its 
discovery, will probably be the thing whereby 
Mr. Rockefeller will be remembered longest, 
and philanthropists of the future will imitate 
it. For it is scientific and constructive. 


CURING BLINDNESS BEFORE IT HAPPENS 


HIRTY years ago a Leipzic physician 
named Credé made a discovery that 
has been of greater benefit to the human 
race than all the philanthropies for the blind 
put together. It was simply this: one drop 
of a weak solution of nitrate of silver in 
the eye of a newborn child will positively 
prevent the opthalmia (“sore eyes”) of 
infants which is the direct cause of much of 
the biindness that is now in the world. 
Within a very few years he had convinced 
the physicians of all countries that this is 
true. 
As a result, “the Credé method”’ is prac- 
tised by nearly every physician who has 
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THE COMET 


received his training in the regular schools, 
for young doctors have been taught that 
it is almost a badge of infamy if an infant 
in his practice develop this form of eye 
trouble. Nobody can even guess at the 
number of children saved from life-long 
blindness by the Credé solution. 

So universal and undeniable is the value 
of this simple method that it comes some- 
what as a surprise to learn that an active 
campaign is under way in many states to 
enforce its use. Since nitrate of silver 
solution is cheap, and since even a child 
can drop it into an infant’s eye, there 
would seem to be no excuse for any failure 
to use it. 

The trouble seems to be not with the 
regular physicians but with the “irregulars”’ 
and the midwives. Left to themselves, 
many of these irresponsibles who are 
allowed to hold in their hands the fate 
of many new lives will continue to dis- 
regard this important duty; it should 
be required of them, of course. The 
Survey, however, says that only twelve 
states have even made a beginning in the 
right direction. 

The most hopeful fact is that the Russell 
Sage Foundation is now concerning itself 
with this duty to the newborn. With a 
reasonable amount of codperation on the 
part of an intelligent public, even an unin- 
telligent legislator may be brought around 
to the point of action, for it is only through 
legislation that the danger of blindness may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Here is a chance for every family to lend 
a hand. If your state has not enacted a 
law requiring the use of the Credé solution, 
write to your representative and. to your 
state senator and ask him why. And it 
goes without saying that no family should 
entrust its health to a physician (of any 
name or school) who is so far behind the 
times as to neglect this precaution. That 
of itself should be considered as a glaring 
evidence of quackery or incompetency. 


THE COMET 


WEEN the sky was last ablaze with the 

amazing glory of Halley’s comet, 
Africa was an unknown continent, Asia was 
a land of mystery, Japan a hermit nation. 
There was no German Empire, no Kingdom 
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Texas and California belonged 
to Mexico. There was not a mile of rail- 
road on the continent of Europe. The world 
had not heard the name of Morse, or of 
Darwin. Yet the people of 1835 knew that 
the comet was coming just as well as we 
know it. But on its visit next before that, 
it came unexpected except by the few who 
accepted the strange prediction of Edmund 
Halley. 

This year the celestial visitor ought to 
terrify no one in the civilized part of the 
world. Anyone, however, who knows the 
persistency of superstitious ignorance knows 
that millions will be frightened, as all will 
be amazed; that religious revivals will 
flourish, that men will go insane, that the 
best of us will read not without apprehen- 
sion of the fearsome cyanogen tail through 
which we are to pass. As we watch for the 
phosphorescent glow in the evening sky of 
May 18th, we shall all be thrilled a little 
at the thought that we are surrounded by 
corpuscles which have been swept to us out 
of depths of space far deeper than the fly- 
ing earth ever visits, and which to-morrow 
will be on their swift way back to the 
mysterious gulfs of night. 

Had so near an approach of the comet 
occurred in earlier centuries, alarm would 
not have been confined to the superstitious. 
LePlace himself once drew a fanciful picture 
of the result of an imagined approach which 
raised a tidal wave that covered the Alps 
and finally drew the earth out of its orbit, 
permanently altering its temperature and 
the length of the year. LePlace was 
unaware that a comet’s mass was insignifi- 
cant. Newton was more nearly right 
when he guessed that a man might put 
a comet into his pocket if he could squeeze 
it together. 

There will be no collision this time, though 
undoubtedly there have been many col- 
lisions during the last billion years or so — 
many collisions evidently without serious 
result. In 1819, and again in 1861, the 
earth passed through comets’ tails. Nobody 
knew it at the time. It is quite possible that 
to-day, if the calculation of the astronomers 
were to prove wrong and we should have 
a collision, we should experience from it 
nothing more startling than the sight of a 
swarm of September meteors. 


of Italy. 
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A THEATRE WITH A 5,000,000 AUDIENCE 


id is impossible to know the exact 
number of persons who go to the 
motion-picture theatres, but is apparent to 
anybody that they are working a revolution in 
the amusement field. Five-cent theatres 
abound on every hand; their illumination 
is the most garish, their white and golden 
fronts are the most inviting, the crowds 
about them the biggest to be found on 
the street. Squads of police are necessary 
in many places to keep in line the expectant 
throngs awaiting their turn to enter the 
inner glories. 

The motion-picture show has already 
passed out of the empty store-room stage 
into the possession of many large and famous 
playhouses. In New York the biograph 
manager has driven vaudeville and the old- 
fashioned, first-class drama from the 
Manhattan Theatre, the Union Square, 
the Lincoln Square, the Circle, the Majestic, 
the Yorkville, the Savoy, Keith and Proctor’s 
23d Street Theatre, and the Harlem Opera 
House, among others, and threatens to 
occupy even the Academy of Music. When 
the great hall which long served the metrop- 
olis for an Opera House, and in which New 
York gave its ball to the Prince of Wales — 
when so famous a place echoes the click of 
the moving-picture reel, something is tak- 
ing place that merits attention. 

There are said to be to-day 12,000 bio- 
graph theatres in the United States. They 
are “coining money,” one and all. They 
are driving vaudeville and melodrama out 
of business and cutting into the gate-receipts 
of the more sedate entertainment houses. 
The “gallery god,” whose modest contri- 
bution used to be in the aggregate an 
important part of a season’s success, is 
in his place no more; he has saved part of 
his quarter and is occupying a cushioned 
orchestra seat, watching the phantasma- 
goric performance on the screen of “The 
Bijou Dream,” “The Crystal Palace,” 
“The Mignon” or the “Théatre Unique.” 

The biograph theatres already support 
twenty or thirty stock-companies, who act 
before the camera and appear simulta- 
neously in a hundred cities. Twenty new 
productions go out every week in a million 
and a half feet of film, on which Mr. Edison 
gets a royalty of half a cent a foot — more 
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than $7,000 a week. Five million people 
are thought to be in daily attendance at the 
picture shows. If it is a matter of public 
concern what sort of plays are run on the 
stage and what sort of articles are published 
in the newspapers and magazines, it is 
surely important that the subject-matter 
of the most popular medium of reaching 
the people be at least not degrading. 

Already the moving-picture has been 
applied to serious educational uses. May it 
not be used in political campaigns? And 
are there not many good uses to which it 
may be put? 


ABOUT MAGAZINES — QUICK AND DEAD 


periodicals were smothered at 
once the other day, the old Literary 
World, the Critic, the Reader, and Putnam’s, 
when Putnam’s, which had absorbed all 
these others, was taken over by the Adlantic 
Monthly; and about the same time the unes- 
tablished Van Norden’s ceased. The Liter- 
ary World and the Critic, each in its day, 
did excellent service and deserve grateful 
remembrance. But the others were sheer 
mistakes of ambition and judgment. 

The American magazine, at its present 
stage of development, is a very peculiar thing 
It was once described as the business of buy- 
ing white paper and of selling it soiled at a 
profit—a definition that is incomplete 
because in so very many cases the soiled 
paper is sold at an enormous and progressive 
loss. There is a firm of periodical brokers 
in New York who will sell you magazines 
at bargain-counter prices. Here are some 
of their announcements: 


“‘A standard magazine can be bought cheaply, 
owing to the financial circumstances of its owner. 
Has reasonable paid circulation, which is profit- 
able without any advertising. $5,000 will buy 
if bought quickly.” 


“There is a certain ecclesiastical annual 
which has been established many years and has 
had good sale. This would probably appeal 
to a minister who has publishing ambition. 
Price $5,000.” 


“We know of two or three very large propo- 
sitions which would take in the neighborhood 
of three-quarters of a million dollars each to 
buy, and they are good purchases at the prices 
at which they could be obtained. The pub- 
lishers will not permit us to name these proper- 































ties until we know thoroughly the ability, stand- 
ing, and financial resources of any possible 
purchaser. We should be glad to talk with 
} principals who could finance purchases up to 


the amount of $750,000.” 


Periodicals, therefore, as properties seem to 
resemble property in heiresses — they can be 


bought, but never in an open market. 


must be the subjects of private negotiation. 
And the vendors wish to know something 
about the bidders. ‘These brokers say in 


their circular: 


*phone, or call.” 


II 


But the subject has less ghastly aspects 

than traffic in foundlings and cadavers and 

misfit ambitions. Several types of maga- 
a zines have already clearly developed and 
established themselves. The professional 
and trade and “class” magazines of the 
better class have done this. They serve a 
definite, clearly defined, useful, and there- 
fore profitable service. The “general” 
magazine of entertainment and of mild and 
easy instruction, too, has a clear and big 
field, with its stories and its pictures and its 
pleasant sketches of places and of men, and 
especially of stage women. One branch of 
this family is the story-magazine pure and 
j simple: it contains nothing but stories. 
>° Another branch of the same family offers a 
greater variety of entertainment, is more 
sensational, and, being akin to the theatre, 








ABOUT MAGAZINES—QUICK AND DEAD 


“Tt would interest us to learn if you have 
any thought of buying a periodical; if so, whether 
you have in mind a general publication to reach 
everybody; or a special periodical like a trade, 
mercantile, professional, or class paper; if the 
latter, what class would most interest you? 
how large a property you would consider; and 
how much cash you are prepared to pay down; 
references to substantiate these statements are 
desirable; also what your experience and capa- 
bilities are; whether you are prepared to give 
security aside from the property purchased, 
and, if so, what such security consists of; 
whether you desire a controlling interest; and 
what kind of work you seek to do on the publi- 
cation if other than general supervision; also 
whether you would prefer a well-developed and 
profitable property valued accordingly, or an 
undeveloped or badly managed publication, 
which, while having good prospects, can be 
bought at a comparatively low figure; write, 
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does not scorn on occasion to entertain you 
with horrors. When the public humor 
seems to invite such shows, it will “muck- 
rake’ for you with the sprightliest indigna- 
tion at the degradations of our “so-called 
civilization,” and shriek you a sermon in 
any type that you prefer, or “stage” an 
arch-rascal who kindly consents for piety’s 
sake to expose his gang. The conduct of 
this kind of magazine is a precarious busi- 
ness, but when managed with skill it is 
profitable — at least for a time. 

The standard “ general’? magazines which 
have been and are effective institutions for 
popular culture do not increase in number. 
But they maintain themselves, though per- 
haps with a relatively waning influence 
because of the multiplication of cheaper 
magazines that in varying degrees invade 
their field. Like other excellent institu- 
tions, they fulfil their mission and prosper 
according to the ability with which they 
are conducted. 

A newer kind is the magazine that con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the present activities 
of the world and is interpretative of contem- 
porary life; and they have come into exis- 
tence chiefly because of the geographical 
and other limitations of the newspapers. 
They have the whole country as their field, 
and not merely the newspaper’s circum- 
scribed territory. It is through them, 
therefore, that writers on current subjects 
and immediate problems can best reach the 
people and exert the greatest influence on 
action and opinion. As the newspaper 
editorial has declined in its effectiveness, 
articles in this kind of magazines have 
taken its place — and a larger place than the 
newspaper editorial ever filled. 


III 


But the whole magazine business is yet 
very new, to a degree still in its formative 
stage, and, therefore, in an unsuspected 
measure precarious. Our oldest magazine, 
Har per’s, is yet edited by the same man who 
edited it in its beginning — the venerable 
primate of the profession, Mr. Henry M. 
Alden (long life to him!). 

The better magazines have been and are 
one of the prime influences in American life 
—for instance, the Century, as the instru- 
ment whereby the fine spirit and high aims 
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of Richard Watson Gilder worked them- 
selves out to our lasting benefit. And the 
worst of the magazines are surely a dissipa- 
ing and some even a degrading influence on 
youth and flabby maturity. They present 
the wrong types as the heroic and, worse 
yet, they stuff the mind with straw till it 
ceases to know beans. 

All alike, in their substructure, rest on 
two pillars. The first is the pillar of the 
advertiser, without whom there would be no 
cheap magazine. Whatever magazine you 
read with the greatest satisfaction goes to 
you at the price you pay only because it 
serves its readers as a means of conveying 
purely commercial as well as purely literary 
or political or social information (soap with 
your fiction and breakfast-food with your 
literature and automobiles with your social 
studies); and if it did not serve the adver- 
tiser and his patrons, it could not serve the 
reader — at the present price. If, there- 
fore, you should think of buying that “ stand- 
ard magazine,” which the brokers say “has 
reasonable paid circulation and is profit- 
able without any advertising,” look it care- 
fully in the mouth before you put your 
money down. 

The other pillar is cheap postage, of which 
also the reader gets the benefit, and which 
was enacted by Congress in the spirit in 
which the postal service was conceived — 
for the benefit of the people, and not to 
make profits to be diverted by unorganized 
bad government management. A _ reor- 
ganization of the postal service, as recom- 
mended by the commission that Congress 
appointed a few years ago, would result 
in a profit to the Department except as 
the extension of the rural free delivery 
might cut it down; and the rural free delivery 
would itself yield a profit if the express 
companies would kindly permit Congress to 
establish even a local parcels post. 


IV 


Before buying a magazine, therefore, or 
trying to establish one, ambitious bankers 
and other persons who suffer from perverted 
ambitions might begin their preparatory 
studies with an examination of the political 
influence of transportation companies, of 
post-office organization and conduct, and 
then of the organization and distribution 
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and the normal development of the adver- 
tising business, varied with excursions for 
knowledge into the mysteries of the tariff on 
wood-pulp; thence to the best machinery 
for binding, with which men are now strug- 
gling with much sweat of brow and purse, 
and of rapid color-printing; till finally a 
question of some difficulty is reached by this 
simple question: How are you going to find 
out what sort of wholesome reading matter 
the people will pay for? When you have 
found that out, you have only made the 
beginning. For you yet have the task of 
informing them that you have wholesome 
and interesting wares for sale. And you 
will discover that the louder you shout the 
deafer they become, these people to whose 
instruction you propose to dedicate your 
fortune and your life. For the most comical 
tragedy in our democracy is the number 
of persons who are trying to instruct the 
people, of whom the people never even hear. 

Further yet, if you knew what whole- 
some instruction the people want, you could 
not possibly find men who can write it in 
the language of the people. For the persons 
who now write write chiefly to one another 
in a bookish lingo which the people do not 
understand or care to understand. And the 
men who have the most helpful knowledge 
are those eminent illiterates, the great 
scientific investigators, who express them- 
selves in mathematical or chemical formulas 
or in the dog-Latin vocabulary of their crafts 
—a vocabulary of convoluted and pon- 
derous unintelligibility. 

Yet the leaders of human progress in the 
sciences and in all the practical activities, 
as well as in story-telling, are discovering that 
the magazines are the most direct and 
effective instruments for reaching that most 
elusive and inaccessible of all things, the 
public mind. Once in a long while some- 
body has the genius (or the luck) to find 
it; and nowadays he finds it through some 
magazine. 

For the one distinctive thing about it is 
its general circulation. This gives it its 
advantage over the newspaper and over 
the book; and for this reason it has 
become in a peculiar sense an institution 
of our democracy. ‘There is nothing com- 
parable to our development of it in any 
other country. 
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Sy, 


R. ROOSEVELT provokes positive 

M opinions about himself. Ask any 

man you meet what he thinks of 

him and he will not say, “ Well, I don’t know,”’ 
but he will tell you something definite. 

The two chief opinions that men hold 
of him may fairly be expressed in this way: 

(1) That he is of a restless and reckless 
nature, self-confident and spectacular, and 
acts before he thinks and therefore lacks 
sound judgment and is a dangerous man 
to entrust with power. “He shoots as soon 
as a leaf shakes.” 

(2) That he is a great leader of the 
people, a man of unparalleled accomplish- 
ment in our time, and of an unparalleled 
variety of activities, essentially a moral 
leader who regards the government as an 
instrument to lift the lives of men and the 
position of the Republic to higher levels — 
an inspirer of youth, a conservator of 
natural wealth, a courageous enemy of 
privilege, an apostle of the square deal. 

But men who hold these differing opinions 
agree in this — that he must yet be seriously 
reckoned with. He is not only a national 
figure, but he is now become a world figure. 
No other living man commands so nearly 
a world-wide attention to everything he 
says. There has been no other man in our 
time with so large or so enthusiastic a 
personal following. His enemies who have 
ridiculed him during his year of absence 
have found themselves reading even the 
commonplaces of his conversation, cabled 
at high cost from Khartoum, or Rome, or 
Berlin, or Paris. 

Mr. Roosevelt, then, must be regarded 
as a national asset, and every American is 
now re-appraising him; and every large 
political plan of either party for the next 
two years will be made with direct, if not 
acknowledged, reference to him. 

Yet it is certain that he will say nothing 
about party politics — for some time. He 
will be loyal to Mr. Taft’s Administration 
and loyal to Mr. Taft. Still the fact already 
stares everybody in the face that the masses 
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of the Republican party now wish him to 
enter the next Presidential race, however 
they may feel two years hence; and, if he 
should favor further tariff revision (as he 
will when the time comes) and give new 
meaning to what we call Conservation and 
again make war on “predatory’’ financial 
and industrial combinations, even many 
Democrats will wish him again in the White 
House, in preference to any man in their 
own party. He is become a popular, not 
a partisan, hero. 


II 


Nothing is easier or more hazardous than 
political prophecy, and few things less 
instructive. Yet every analysis of present 
forces must point in some direction. 

At present we have an earnest, con- 
scientious, unselfish President trying to 
do his high executive task and to put his 
policies on the statute-books. But in the 
effort to put his policies on the statute- 
books, Mr. Taft has chosen as his chief 
reliance the Republican majority in Con- 
gress. But it is now very plain that this 
majority has forfeited public confidence. 
The next Congress may have a Democratic 
majority. This majority, if it be won, will 
mean chiefly a rebuke to the authors and 
to the high defender of the Aldrich-Payne 
Tariff Act. It may mean other things, but 
it will mean this surely. 

If a guess may be made by precedents, 
a Democratic Congress will accomplish little 
except to prevent a Republican President 
from doing anything—especially a President 
who works with his party rather than with 
public opinion. The country will then be 
in a mood for “a man who does things.” 

Mr. Roosevelt will not seek another 
nomination. His enemies will hardly be- 
lieve this, but his friends know that it is true. 
Perhaps he would miss it if he were to seek 
it. And if he enter the race again he will 
run a grave risk of losing something of the 
unique place that he now holds in the minds 
of men. If he consider his personal 
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comfort and fame, he will not consent again to 
serve as President. But if the present forces 
and tendencies in political life persist for 
two years, he may find himself nominated 
without having sought the nomination — 
perhaps even in spite of his personal wish 
—and be unable to decline. 

No man in our history since Washington 
has faced such a situation; but events 
may shape themselves, and they seem 
not unlikely to shape themselves, so as to 
put Mr. Roosevelt face to face with it. 


III 


The one thing above all others that the 
mass of the people wish the government 
to do is to restrain corporations from having 
undue and improper influence in industry 
and government —a subject about which 
more sorts of nonsense are written and 
spoken than about any other subject of 
our time. Nevertheless there is a real 
“issue”’ here — a grave cause for profound 
concern. The square deal is violated in 
industry every day. The railroads, for 
instance, have stopped giving rebates in 
the old form, but they have not stopped 
favoring one locality against another. 
By “commodity rates,” or by other long- 
sanctioned customs which establish purely 
arbitrary and artificial conditions, the rail- 
roads can and do determine what industries 
may thrive and what may not thrive in any 
given city or region — often regardless of 
nearness to raw material or to markets. In 
a word, the Government regulation of rail- 
roads has hardly begun in earnest. The 
first crude efforts have been much more 
irksome to the railroads than beneficial 
to the public; but the root of the evil has 
yet hardly been touched, and there is more 
agitation ahead of us. 

Currency and banking reform we do not 
yet at all understand. But it will play a 
large part in public discussion before many 
years. We have a miserable system — no 
system at all, in fact; and we must devise 
one. Shall we have postal savings banks? 
This question touches only the fringes of 
the problem. But the large banking inter- 
ests have laid the foundations for an enor- 
mous structure of popular criticism and 
distrust by trying to prove that postal sav- 
ings banks are not necessary nor desirable. 
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And when the far larger subjects of a Central 
Bank and of a proper regulation of the 
currency take hold on the popular mind, 
the popular mind will wake.up to this fact: 
that the concentration of financial and 
banking power has gone on until a little 
group of men control it to a degree never 
dreamed of even a decade ago. A Central 
Bank? They are a Central Bank under 
the present system. What shall the Govern- 
ment do then? There is much more agita- 
tion ahead of us. 

In the third place, the meagre result of 
Mr. Taft’s well-meant call of Congress to 
revise the tariff provoked a demand for real 
tariff revision; and the flood-gates are open 
now. The Payne Act is not satisfactory 
and more mere tinkering will not be 
tolerated. The subject will not down until 
some sweeping changes are made — in 
the interest of the consumer and not of the 
protected manufacturer. There is more 
agitation ahead of us. 

These are three large subjects that have 
to do with the square deal. And they have 
this in common: victories for the people in 
every one of them must be won first by pop- 
ular leadership. They cannot be won by mere 
work with Congress. That will come later. 
In the rousing campaigns before us, the 
people will want leaders, spokesmen, dar- 
ing and perhaps even reckless champions. 

Well, Mr. Roosevelt has qualities of 
popular leadership and of popular spokes- 
manship unmatched in our time. 

You may ask what he knows about “com- 
modity rates,” or about banking and 
currency, or even about the tariff. More 
than you may think. But what he knows 
is, in all seriousness, aside from the main 
point. The main point is that the tariff, 
our banking and currency system, and our 
railroad practice do violate the square deal. 
They do not give equal opportunity to all 
competitors. ‘They are based on privilege. 
As soon as this is made clear, the question 
raised is a simple moral question. It is no 
longer an intricate question of finance or 
of transportation or of tariff schedules. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt can see the moral 
bearing of these questions as quickly and 
as thoroughly as any man alive; and (still 
more to the point) the American masses 
believe that he will use the power of govern- 
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ment for moral ends more energetically and 
efficiently than any other man. He has 
their moral confidence. 

If, therefore, these big subjects and more 
like them are expressed in simple terms of 
morality, and the people demand a strong 
voice and a big stick and a moral purpose 
that they can trust, how can Mr. Roosevelt 
escape? And can he, or could any man, 
resist such a call by the people? 


IV 


The moral public confidence that he 
commands — this alone explains his con- 
tinued and apparently increasing popu- 
larity. That he failed to secure the laws 
that he asked for, that Congress spurned 
him and even insulted him, that sometimes 
his very friends were made weary by many 
preachments, that he made errors of judg- 
ment, that he mistook emphasis for per- 
spective, that he provoked bitter enmities, 
even that in his unceasing employments 
he sometimes lacked time for justice in his 
actions — these are forgotten and forgiven. 
He believes in the people and the people 
believe in him. Other things matter little. 

In the face of a storm of popular criticism, 
a stiff statesman once said to Mr. Roose- 
velt: “TI give it up. I can’t understand the 
common people.” 

“Of course not,” said he, “you are not 
one of them.” 

Whatever the multitudinous mind thinks 
and the common conscience feels, Theodore 
Roosevelt sincerely thinks and feels and 
expresses with instant accuracy of intonation 
and emphasis; and he acts on it with 
instinctive energy. That is the reason 
why some men call his utterances common- 
place (as surely many of them are) and the 
reason why many other men say that he is 
a consummate politician — which also is 
true. But both judgments miss the point, 
because they leave out the vitalizing quality 
of his commonplace utterances and of his 
political acumen. That vitalizing quality 
is his moral earnestness. Intellectual bril- 
liancy and political smartness do not go 
far in leading men. But sympathy, under- 
standing, and moral earnestness are the 
common qualities that make uncommon 
popular leaders. No other qualities can 
take their place, and they are invincible 
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except by greater sympathy, clearer under- 
standing of the masses, and greater moral 
earnestness. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, is a national 
asset and a very active one. Most men, 
whatever opinions they hold about him, 
are now discussing what he ought to do; 
and everything has been suggested — except 
that he do nothing: for this is inconceivable. 
Doubtless he has plans of his own, but it 
does not follow that he will be permitted 
to carry them out. Representative in Con- 
gress, Senator, builder of the Canal, editor, 
writer (this he will be, but only as an inci- 
dent to his activity) or — Sage— but all 
occupations are contrary to nature for him, 
except political leadership; for he is essen- 
tially a preacher by action. 

All such speculation is idle amusement, 
except as it may have a bearing on political 
plan-making in the near future. He stands 
in the minds and hearts of a large number 
of people as the best impersonation of their 
progressive moods and ambitions; and this 
fact will have its effect in every political 
convention of the next two years. What 
effect, every man may guess for himself. 


V 


In the meantime everybody can see cer- 
tain general political facts and tendencies, 
such as these: the split of the Republican 
party within a year after its leadership fell 
back into the old hands; the necessity of 
uniting it not by mere organization but by 
a leader of the aroused people; the especial 
need of a popular Republican leader to 
offset the rising opportunity of the Demo- 
crats; the reassertion of the strength of the 
Government over great financial and trans- 
portation powers; the reassertion and ex- 
tension of Conservation; and a hundred 
lesser things, such as the saving of Alaska 
from spoliation, more rapid work on reclam- 
ation projects, the breaking of the solid 
South; and, as a sentimental consideration, 
under whose administration would it be 
fittest to finish the Panama Canal? And, 
as for foreign relations, what American do 
other governments and the great rulers of 
the world know best? 

It used to be said in Wall Street (and in 
all the little Wall Streets of the land), 
“With Roosevelt gone, we’ll have quiet.” 
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Now you may often hear it said in these 
same communities, “I’m for him again, 
if he’ll ‘bust up’ the big fellows.” 
“He ‘busted up’ nothing when he was 
? 
“Well, he scared ’em to death.” 
And in Iowa and Kansas and Oregon 
and Georgia — almost anywhere — you will 
hear men say: “I’d rather see Roosevelt 
in the White House than any other man.” 
All this may have no meaning two years 
hence when the conventions meet, and after 
Mr. Roosevelt has written homilies for a 
hundred numbers of The Outlook. But it is 
the present mood of many men; and pres- 


in 
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ently, when he lands, their shouts will be 
heard from one end of the land to the other. 
Enthusiasm may cure itself of excess by 
vociferous expression. We have before 
now calmed ourselves down by shouting 
ourselves hoarse. But Mr. Roosevelt, what- 
ever else he may be, is more than a national 
mood. He is a national temperament, and 
temperaments reassert themselves. 

In the meantime whatever awaits us, 
life is becoming again more animated; for 
the ex-President is to mankind in the mass 
the most interesting personality in the world. 
And you can neither laugh away nor argue 
away the question, “What next?” 


THE MAN WITH A HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


y i NHIS is part of a note from a clergy- 
man in New Jersey, a man past 
fifty: 

“T have just bought my first big investment, 
a 4 per cent. bond of the American Tobacco 
Company. I have been saving money for 
more than twenty years, putting it away in banks 
or buying small shares in companies. I find 
after all these years of experiment that you 
cannot get any sort of safety in investment 
until you have money enough to make it worth 
the while of the big bankers and authorities to 
take some interest in you. I have six shares 
of stock that are good and sixteen that are not 
good. Twice I have been a loser in savings- 
bank failures, and once I was tied up for three 
years. There ought to be some way that is 
publicly known to put money away in safety — 
but there does not seem to be any such way.” 
The writer of this letter is a little pessi- 
mistic about this matter; but he came near 
enough the truth to be interesting. 

The fact is, however, that the savings 
banks of New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Jersey, and Michi- 
gan are as safe for small funds as any gen- 
eral sort of investment for big funds. Every 
now and again there is a failure, it is true, 
even in Massachusetts. Yet there are also 
failures in even the standard railroad bonds. 

Then, if a man have some slight judgment, 
the local building and loan companies of 


New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Iowa 
are very good places to put away small sums 
of money month by month. The residents 
of these states come to know this pretty 
well. Where the citizen of New York, 
Connecticut, or Massachusetts patronizes 
the savings bank because he knows that it is 
all right, the citizen of a state not blessed 
with such good savings banks is often 
favoured with better building and loan 
companies. 

There are many states, of course, where a 
man is not supposed to save any money. 
Many of the Western and Southern States 
have neither savings-bank laws worthy of the 
name nor strong laws regulating building 
and loan companies, mutual-savings asso- 
ciations, nor any other form of state institu- 
tion for the guarding of the funds of the poor. 
In these states pirates flourish and the legis- 
lators are too busy passing railroad bills 
and such things to bother about a little fact 
like that. 

Again, there never was a time when the 
small investor could not buy standard 
securities from standard bankers in the big 
cities. It has been true of course that the 
small investor did not receive the same 
attention in the big houses that was given 
to the large investors; and from this the 
impression has become widespread that the 
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THE MAN 


big houses do not wish to be bothered with 
the little investor. 

But lately Wall Street and all the other 
streets that do financial business have 
catered more directly to the small investor. 
Even standard railroad bonds, like the 
New Haven debentures or the Colorado 
& Southern refunding bonds, have been 
made in $100 denominations. Many of the 
newer bond issues of the big street railways 
and lighting companies have been put 
out in very small securities, sometimes as 
small as $100. 

Outside of Wall Street and its securities; 
nearly all the real-estate, title-company, 
irrigation-company, and other miscellaneous 
bonds have been made in these small denom- 
inations, the same size as the standard 
share of stock. Always stocks are bought 
and sold in single shares, $100 or less. 

Then many of the standard houses in 
Wall Street will sell bonds to the investor 
under arrangements that permit the pay- 
ment in instalments. The movement is 
not very widespread, nor is it much encour- 
aged in very conservative circles, for it 
often amounts to a sale on margin. Yet, 
if a man can pay down half the value of a 
bond and pay off the rest in small amounts 
not too far apart or too long delayed, he can 
find good houses willing to take his account 
on that basis. 

A few dealers have, from time to time, 
offered direct facilities for buying stocks 
on instalments. Most of them, under 
analysis, amount to an offer to take a cer- 
tain amount of money on account, buy the 
stock, keep it until fully paid for, then 
turn it over to the buyer. 

This is not safe except with the best of 
banking houses. In case of failure, the 
buyer seems to be an unsecured creditor, 
for the debtor has both the stock and the 
money, and an assignee would certainly 
not honor a claim for either the one or the 
other. 

One house —and there are doubtless 
others that do the same thing — sold public- 
utility bonds on the instalment plan, offer- 
ing to put the bonds into a trust company 
in trust for the buyer, to be delivered when 
paid for, with interest on the deferred pay- 
ments. Such an arrangement is entirely 
satisfactory to the buyer, and it will 
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probably become more extensive as time 
goes on. 

Five years ago, a man in Pennsylvania 
started putting away $100 a year to build 


‘up a little fund to educate a boy. He 


reckoned that he would save up $1,000 in 
ten years, when the boy would be old 
enough to go to college. This man bought 
one share of railroad stock every January. 
He bought only stocks whose names were 
known to him. He now owns one share 
each of Baltimore & Ohio, Atchison, 
Southern Pacific, New York Central, and 
Norfolk & Western. 

His fund is worth now about $580, and 
he has received in addition about $70 in 
dividends and other distributions. He says 
that he will never sell any of the stock until 
after the ten-year period, and will be content 
if it is worth $1,000 at that time. In the 
meantime the dividends that he receives 
help him make his annual contribution to 
this fund. 

If a panic comes along he may be dis- 
turbed in his mind, but his stocks seem good 
enough to carry him through. On the 
other hand, he may get a couple of shares 
of good stock cheap. There is a good deal 
of sense in the idea, however one may criti- 
cize it as amateurish and unscientific. At 
any rate, it is infinitely better than the far too 
usual method of picking up blocks of small 
industrial stocks which cannot be sold again. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the 
best place for a man to put $100 is the 
savings bank, if he live in a state where 
intelligent laws rule these banks. If not, 
there are institutions even under the sav- | 
ings-bank laws of New York that accept 
deposits by mail, under certain conditions. 
There are others in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other states that are infinitely better 
than indiscriminate and blind investment. 
Then, in most states, if there are no savings 
banks, the trust companies or national 
banks have savings departments. They 
too are safer than unskilled investment. 

Whatever a man may do, he should not 
rush foolishly into the buying of little 
‘“‘wild-cat” stocks merely because he has too 
little money to make a bond investment. 
The time has gone by when the poorer 
people are shut out from safety in the hand- 
ling of their funds. C. M. K. 































A “WILD-CAT” 


NE day in 1908 a man went out 
O from New York to a city in New 
Jersey to make a proposition to a 

very wealthy brewer. The brewer is a 
man who knows how to make money; 
seldom in a long and profitable career has 
he missed a chance to turn an honest penny. 

He listened with a good deal of interest 
to the proposition. It was an offer of a 
sort not unfamiliar these days in the insur- 
ance world. The visitor had authority, he 
said, to offer $5,000 worth of stock of a new 
casualty company in return for the ser- 
vices of the brewer. 

“But I don’t know anything about cas- 
ualty insurance!” the brewer said. 

“No, but you know a lot of people in this 
city who would buy stock in a well-managed 
company, and who would also buy insurance 
from it. We lay our cards on the table so 
that you may see the proposition is all right. 
All we ask is that you give us a letter to your 
friends, telling them that you know all 
about us and believe in us and are yourself 
a stockholder. That would be very valu- 
able to us and would cost you nothing. 
The block of stock is in payment.” 

Just about then, something struck the 
brewer pretty hard. He began to ask many 
questions about the new company, how it 
was organized, what it intended to do, how 
much it ought to make every year, and so 
on. Then he asked for time to consider 
the proposition. 

There were many other conferences. 
In the course of time, the brewer found out 
all that was to be known about the new 
company. He realized that the men who 
were running it “stood” to make a great 
deal of money without any initial invest- 
ment worth while and without any mate- 
rial risk. When he realized that, he turned 
down the New York proposition, not 
brusquely but finally. 

The brewer then called in a young man 
in town whom he knew fairly well. This 


young man was connected with a life- 
insurance agency, had been the secretary 
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of a high public official, and had originally 
come from the newspaper ranks — a good 
combination for the work that the brewer 
had cut out for him. He knows how to 
handle men, to turn corners without knock- 
ing them down, and to reach the newspapers. 

The brewer outlined to this young man 
the possibilities that lie in a New Jersey 
casualty-insurance company, organized 
along modern lines and financed mostly 
in the city itself. His own friends, he said, 
would undoubtedly support it. An immense 
amount of insurance business in casualty 
and indemnity lines was directly under his 
own control. Would the young man go in 
with him and help to get up such a company ? 

The young man said that he would. They 
enlisted the help of another young man, 
one with more experience in organization 
work, and they launched the new company. 
First of all, they organized a little company 
of their own. Its mission was to float the 
new casualty company, sell its stock, and 
take a good commission for such sale; 
then, when the larger company was in oper- 
ation, to act as general agents for it in the 
richest casualty territory — New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania. The brewer did not want to be 
bothered with details. He put up $10,000 
cash with which to start the wheels going, 
and will be satisfied with one-third of the 
profits of the organization company. 

A charter was secured very quickly — 
note that the first young man had political 
afhliations—and an office was rented at once. 
That was a little more than twelve monthsago. 

Right away, one of the typical prospec- 
tus booklets was drafted and printed. It 
is neat but not gaudy. This statement 
applies only ‘to its physical appearance. 
Its contents are gaudy but not very “neat.” 
Some of the statements contained in it will 
be touched upon in slight detail later on. 

Thousands of these booklets were dis- 
tributed among the business. men of New 
Jersey. They found their way into the 
hands of most of the responsible business 
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A “WILD-CAT” 


men and manufacturers of all the cities from 
Atlantic City to Paterson. At the same 
time, advertisements were inserted in the 
papers calling for stock salesmen. 

Nobody, according to the prospectus, 
could buy more than 250 shares of the 
stock of the new company, worth $5,000. 
The price of the shares was fixed at $10 
and the surplus $10, so that a buyer of one 
share of stock paid $20. 

Things started out with a rush. A board 
of directors was gathered, including many 
men whose names are well-known both in 
the larger business circles of New Jersey 
and to Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet. The 
company went on record as declaring that 
none of these gentlemen received any spe- 
cial inducements to serve. Some of them, 
however, got their stock at a discount of 
40 per cent. on the surplus — 20 per cent. 
on the total cost — while others had private 
agreements with the agency that their own 
casualty business would be written for them 
at a discount of 20 per cent. 

Lest this seeming contradiction should 
seem to impugn the honesty of the com- 
pany, it may be added that the statement 
that no special inducements were offered 
was made by the insurance company, while 
the special inducements were really offered 
by the promotion company. ‘Thus it will 
be seen that Truth is still held in high 
repute and honor in New Jersey. 

There were, during the early months of the 
life of this company, a few burning moments. 
Several of the directors, when they found out 
by reading the prospectus and the news- 
papers that they had been made directors, 
came around and gently removed their names 
from the list. These were thin-skinned 
gentlemen. There were plenty of others to 
succeed them. In time, a list of thirteen 
directors was held together, including some of 
the most prominent politicians, ex-state 
officers, manufacturers, and even bankers 
in New Jersey. These gentlemen to-day 
guide the destinies of this company. 

The flotation year was not exactly a bed 
of roses. In spite of everything, the stock 
went out slowly. To be sure, the pro- 
moters made statements every now and 
again to the effect that it was “‘half-sub- 
scribed,” and then again “fully subscribed”’ 
~—and even, quite lately, they raised the 
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price. But the salesmen found it hard 
going, and one by one they turned their 
backs upon it. Around the turn of the 
year the situation was critical. The com- 
pany was not supposed to begin doing busi- 
ness until its stock was paid up; that is the 
law. At that time a little more than half 
was really paid up, and a good deal of the 
rest was contracted for by the promotion 
syndicate and other stock-selling agencies. 

It began business. If any one who reads 
the law wants to know how it was man- 
aged, Trenton is the capital of the state 
of New Jersey, and it has an Insurance 
Department. Ask it. Presumably the law 
was met. It is to be presumed that some- 
where in the Trenton records there is an 
affidavit signed by responsible officers of the 
company to the effect that all its capital 
and surplus have been subscribed and paid 
for in full. Anyway, business has begun. 

It is well to summarize the position of the 
promoters — remembering at the same time 
that it was begun and founded at the instance 
of a Jersey brewer who had figured out that 
some good money was to be gathered in by 
becoming the promoter of such a company. 

First, the promoting company, consist- 
ing of the brewer and his young friends, 
has received a commission-of 40 per cent. 
on the surplus of the company, a matter 
of about $100,000. 

Second, the brewer advanced $10,cvu ivr 
expenses, which was probably repaid out of 
this $100,000. 

Third, the promoters paid the expenses 
of the promotion. This total is unknown, 
but nobody who knows anything about it 
supposes that it took more than half the 
$100,000, including the $10,000 advanced. 

Fourth, the same three men, organized 
into a general agency company, have an 
exclusive contract to collect the agency 
commissions in the best area in the Union 
for the next decade or more. This contract 
was given to them as an additional payment 
or commission for their services. The or- 
iginal plan was to let this contract cover New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Illinois. Some one put up a 
red flag, and the area was reduced. 

Fifth, the brewer is president; the first 
young man is secretary; the literature of the 
company does not say what the salaries are. 
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The fourth item in this little list is a 
beautiful thing. The exact amount of the 
commission is unknown to us. Represen- 
tatives of four casualty companies were 
asked to guess at it. The lowest guess was 
5 per cent.; that is to say, for every $1co 
collected in premiums from the area remain- 
ing in these five best states during the next 
ten years or so, the three gentlemen in the 
agency company will get $5 net. 

Now this may or may not amount to 
much. If the company is even moderately 
successful, its premium receipts from this 
area will run very close to $2,000,000 a 
year on an average. If it did this, the 
agency would divide a commission income 
of about $100,000 a year. 

From all the evidence now in hand, it 
would seem that this company is a great 
success. The gentleman of hops and malt 
guessed right. Why work when one can 
organize a new casualty company ? 

The promoters have fared well. What 
of the stockholders and the policy-holders ? 
Out of every $100 contributed by the stock- 
holder, the promoters got $20. There 
remains $80 to work for the interest of the 
stockholder and to safeguard the insur- 
ance of the policy-holder. 

The company.may make good — but it 
is a very long chance. In the original 
booklet issued by the promoters to catch 
stock: -iders, the casualty insurance busi- 
ness was outlined in very glowing terms. 
There was a long list of companies — 
twenty-one in all— which had averaged 
ro per cent. a year on their capital stock 
for the last decade. The public was told 
that this was a fair resumé of the casualty 
business, and that the new company could 
hardly fail to duplicate the performance. 
In its intent, of course, this statement is 
flatly untrue. Only the best of the com- 
panies were lined up in parade. I can 
name nearly as many casualty companies 
that have either gone into bankruptcy in the 
last fifteen years, or are to-day tottering to- 
ward the grave where lost hopes lie buried. 

Then there is an army of mediocre com- 
panies whose annual business barely keeps 
their heads above water. In addition, 
there are ninety-nine new companies, like 
this Jersey concern, organized within the 
last year with the purpose of affording 
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somebody a chance for a fat commission 
and perhaps a permanent job. 

Any sensible business man who takes the 
trouble to study insurance statements or to 
dig into the state reports on such com- 
panies must see at a glance that the cas- 
ualty business is no gold-mine. It is a 
good, legitimate business, but there are no 
huge margins of profit. The estimates used 
in the making of this promotion literature, 
not only in the Jersey company but in 
nearly all the other new companies, are 
simply gilded fiction. 

Studying the history of the Metropolitan 
Surety, the Union Casualty & Surety, the 
Guarantors’ Liability Indemnity, the Con- 
solidated, and many others of the type, 
any critic will reach a conclusion at once that 
the stockholders of the new companies are 
taking great chances. Yet, directly in the 
face of fact, the promoters of the new com- 
pany put into their booklet a statement 
that not a single stock casualty company 
has ever failed. 

Years ago, there was a similar campaign. 
More than seventy new casualty concerns 
were floated in a short period. All but two 
or three of them collapsed. In some of 
them the stockholders paid large assess- 
ments before the end, and lost both the 
original investments and the additional 
investments. 

As to policy-holders, what chances are 
there? At the outset, they are asked to 
insure in a company whose surplus is im- 
paired to the extent of 40 per cent. Some 
will do it; but most people, in taking out 
insurance to safeguard their business, will 
prefer to take it from companies whose 
capital and surplus is intact and whose 
additional assets make the insurance real 
insurance and not mere promises to pay. 
The experience of the business world teaches 
that the weaker a company is in resources 
the slower it is to pay claims and the more 
unsafe is the insurance that it sells. 

Suppose, therefore, that in some New 
Jersey industry one of the directors has 
become interested in this new company 
and attempts to swing toward it the cas- 
ualty and indemnity and liability insur- 
ance of the industry. A proposition to that 
effect is brought into the executive com- 
mittee. Another member of the committee, 
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HOW TO HELP MEN 


not interested in the casualty company, has 
some remarks to make: 

“Mr. Blank,” he says, “if you want us 
to take our policies away from the old- 
line company in which we have been satis- 
factorily insured for the last ten years 
you must have good reasons. What are 
they? Show us how strong is this new com- 
pany. Weare here as trustees for our stock- 
holders, not as pullers-in for a new insurance 
company. What are your inducements?” 

Stated baldly, this whole scheme of the 
new insurance company looks like a dead- 
fall. ‘The reason why there have been more 
casualty companies organized in the last 
year than existed in this country before that 
time lies in this theory that if business men 
can be induced to become directors they 
will bring big business with them. To a 
certain extent it is true — but in the main it 
is a palpable falsehood. No honest busi- 
ness man will imperil himself and his part- 
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ners in business by patronizing a new 
company in which he himself is interested, 
if by so doing he weakens the safeguards of 
his own business. 

The theory is based on a supposition that 
self-interest is stronger than the sense of 
trusteeship in the minds of business men of 
America. In other words, the new company 
based on this theory caters to dishonesty and 
seeks for its directorate the class of busi- 
ness men that can be fooled or coaxed into 
a betrayal of trust. 

This campaign of insurance finance has 
gone too far. It is time that somebody 
sounded an alarm. Thousands of people 
throughout the country have been cajoled 
into buying the stocks of such companies 
as this one, and to-day the campaign is in 
full swing so that other thousands may 
follow. Unsound insurance is being placed 
every day upon the business of men who 
ought to be covered by sound insurance. 


HOW TO HELP MEN MOST WITH 
MONEY 


A MAN MORE IMPORTANT THAN A PLAN 


By ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE thing needed is not plans, but 

men. <A_ well-thought-out plan 

without a man to execute it is a 

waste of money; and as a rule, the more 


comparatively the details have been thought 
out by a man who is not going to execute 


them himself, the larger will be the amount 
of money wasted. Get a man with a plan, 
and the more money he has the greater is his 
chance of doing a large work; but a plan 
without a man is as bad as a man without a 
plan — the more he has the more he wastes. 


A GREAT SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By HERBERT CROLY 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE” 


NY well-considered plan for the 
expenditure of money by an indi- 
vidual benefactor for the public 

welfare must be based upon a sound con- 
ception of what can and cannot be accom- 





plished by means of subsidies on behalf 
of social amelioration. An individual, no 
more than a government, cannot create 
with his money those formative ideas, 
purposes, and methods upon which the 
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advancement of civilization depends. He 
cannot even do much to encourage the 
vitality of these germs of civilization already 
existing in a community. But when a 
formative social or educational idea has 
reached comparative maturity, and has 
created its indispensable apparatus of tech- 
nical methods and discipline, a rich man 
may with none but beneficial results provide 
for its future subsistence. 

Thus the contribution which individual 
benefactors can make to social improve- 
ment at any one time is severely restricted — 
in such a wise that if these restrictions are 
overlooked their subsidies are likely to 
become baneful in their effects. ‘They must 
wait upon the spontaneous development of 
civilizing purposes and methods in society, 
and, as I understand it, that is precisely 
what Mr. Rockefeller proposes to do by 
means of this new Foundation. Inasmuch 
as he cannot give away during his life-time 
as much money as he wishes with.any suf- 
ficient assurance that his gifts will prove 
to be permanent benefactions, he seeks to 
found an organization which can continue 
to carry on his admirable policy of sub- 
sidizing excellent educational and charita- 
ble ideas as fast as, but no faster than, 
they can prove themselves worthy. 
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In this connection, however, mention may 
be made of one addition to the educational 
system of the country, which might prove 
to be of the utmost benefit, and for which 
every necessary antecedent preparation has 
been made. We are in need of a national 
School of Political Science, similar to the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques, founded in 
France after the disasters of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Such a school should be 
designed as the crowning member of the 
departments of political science in the several 
universities. It should be situated in Wash- 
ington, and should receive only advanced 
students. Its chief object should be to 
turn out men equipped — either as admin- 
istrators or legislators —for public life; 
but it could carry on an important supple- 
mentary work of diffusing throughout the 
country the results of any experiments in 
political practice, and of investigations into 
various questions of public policy. A 
national School of Political Science is pecu- 
liarly desirable, because it would constitute 
an effective recognition of the fact (too often 
neglected) that the prosperous future of 
a democratic nation depends upon the 
foundation and diffusion of sound, progres- 
sive ideas and authentic information in 
relation to living political problems. 


HELP FOR MEN TO BECOME INDEPENDENT FARMERS 


By DR. S. A. KNAPP 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON 


United States, then I  unhesitat- 

ingly affirm that the greatest ser- 
vice that a large sum of money could render 
the commonwealth would be to devote it 
to the aiding of worthy, industrious, and 
thrifty men in the ownership of rural homes, 
for the following reasons: 

The public lands suitable for homesteads 
have nearly all passed into private owner- 
ship and values are advancing so rapidly 
that it will soon be almost impossible for 
the laborer to purchase a home out of the 
savings of toil. The next thirty years will, 
in my judgment, determine whether the 
land will be owned by the masses or by the 


i the problem be limited to the 





few, and this will ultimately mold the 
character of our government and finally 
of our civilization. 

Why not devote the money to education? 
That is exactly what is proposed. In no 
public school, nor in all the schools and 
colleges combined, is it possible to acquire 
more than a fraction of the education neces- 
sary to the successful accomplishment of 
the varied duties of life, if we include in 
education all that leads out, develops, or 
trains the individual. These rural homes 
are so many schoolhouses for the teaching 
of this greater body of knowledge upon 
which so much of success depends. 

The ownership of a small farm teaches 
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QUARANTINING THE HOME 


conservatism in society and government; 
thrift; independence of thought and action; 
the management of affairs; the necessity 
of codperation, and the federation of inter- 
ests to carry out great projects. 

A small farm is a state reduced to a few 
acres. The owner plans, manages, legis- 
lates, votes, governs, is employer and 
employed, superintends and labors, suffers 
the defeats of wrong policies, and reaps the 
rewards of successful administration. It 
has been observed for many years that the 
sons of small farmers develop managing 
ability. From their earliest years they are 
compelled to do things and to act inde- 
pendently. It is from this source that the 
greatest number of managers of the various 
enterprises of our country have been drawn. 

These home-seekers ask no charity. All 
they ask is that some reliable body of men, 
backed by ample capital, shall intervene 
to protect them from private greed result- 
ing in inequitable prices, exorbitant inter- 
ests, too exacting conditions, or too speedy 
payments. In the general plan for such 
a measure it should be provided that all 
options should favor the purchases after 
the owner is amply protected. The rate 
of interest charged should not exceed four 
per cent. above taxes on the land. 
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The land should be worked under a system 
that will improve it. 

Ample time for payment should be given 
the purchaser. This paper is too limited 
for details. 

Upon such a plan there are thousands 
of thrifty young men raised on the farm who 
would remain in the country but who now 
drift to the cities, and there are tens of 
thousands of thrifty mechanics in towns 
and cities who would gladly secure country 
homes with such aid as we have outlined, 
but with a dependent family and small 
means they are afraid to cut loose from their 
present employment and risk the uncer- 
tainties of locating in the country. A body 
of men organized to promote the acqui- 
sition of rural homes and commanding 
large capital could largely determine the 
conditions under which small holdings 
would be acquired from others, and mold 
the legislation in the several states so as to 
make it more favorable to the perpetuity 
of the home. 

If the present policy of forcing the fac- 
tories into the larger cities, with the added 
cost of plant and living for the operatives, 
be continued, we shall soon need this great 
body of conservative rural home-owners to 
save our country in the hour of peril. 


QUARANTINING THE HOME AGAINST 
THE DISEASES OF SUMMER 


URING the next six months — the 
ID period of flies and mosquitoes — 
the average American home will 
be daily endangered by malaria or intestinal 
diseases, or by both. Yet, in nearly every 
case, this peril may be reduced almost to 
the vanishing point by a small expenditure 
for wire-netting, plus a reasonable amount 
of determination on the part of the keeper 
of the home. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the American housewife that every fly that 
enters her home may be heavily laden with 
the germs of typhoid fever or some other 
intestinal disease. Microscopically exam- 


ined, the fly ranks as one of the most 
loathsome of all creatures, vultures not 
excepted. It feeds on filth by preference, 
and its feet are so formed that the germs 
through which it walks are carried away to 
be distributed wherever the fly may chance 
to land—in the milk-pitcher, perhaps. 
Its possibilities in the spread of disease are 
shown by the fact that 100,000 bacteria 
were found adhering to one fly that was 
examined in New York City. 

Too many people are content with the 
partial exclusion of flies from the house. 
Small openings are overlooked because a 
few stray flies do not cause a great deal of 
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discomfort. The extraordinarily rapid rate 
at which flies multiply is overlooked. Let 
us suppose that one fly lays her eggs in an 
unoccupied house that contains sufficient 
fly-food, and that no destructive force inter- 
feres with the successive generations. It has 
been estimated that the number of flies in 
that house at the end of five weeks would 
be about ten million! And yet the house-wife 
who pays no attention to half a dozen flies 
scattered through her house wonders from 
day to day “where all these flies come from!” 

If these carriers of disease be rigidly 
excluded from contact with the food eaten 
by any family this summer, the danger of 
diarrhoeal diseases may be disregarded. 
Of course the flies will not communicate the 
worst of these, typhoid fever, unless one 
case of that disease is within the range of 
their activity, but they are the hosts of 
many other parasites. Here is a definite 
and well-authenticated instance of how they 
quickly spread typhoid germs: 

A regiment of healthy young men, most 
of them from one city, was mustered into 
service for the Spanish-American war. 
For several weeks they were encamped 
within their own state. It was not a joyous 
outing; the food was scant and cooked by 
men who did not know even how to boil 
potatoes; the sudden change to tent life 
produced many varieties of colds; the nick- 
nacks of the camp-followers upset the 
digestion of two men out of every three; on 
the whole, vitality was at a low ebb during 
the first month. 

But nobody was really sick. A corre- 
spondent would send to his paper daily 
the names of men who had fainted during 
the hot afternoon drills, but the victims 
were back in line by the time the newspaper 
was published. The surgeons and the 
hospital stewards were occupied mainly 
with social functions. 

Then the regiment was bundled off to 
Chickamauga Park, glorying in its record 
for health and fitness. Its new camp was 
laid out in an isolated grove, high and well 
drained. Its company streets won the 
praise of the division staff. Its drinking 
water came from a deep well and from first 
to last was pronounced microscopically free 
from infection. The food was nutritious; 
every man in the regiment had become a 
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fair cook; rank and file were bronzed and 
“hard as nails.” 

Within a few weeks, however, the sur- 
geons were daily diagnosing typhoid fever; 
the hospital tent was crowded with patients; 
and now and then came the word that this 
man and that man had died in the general 
hospital. ‘The perplexed colonel walked the 
surgeons from one end of the camp to the 
other every morning, but there was none 
wise enough to point his finger at the cause. 
They all guessed, and guessed wrong. 

It is all as clear as daylight now. The 
Chickamauga woods were full of typhoid 
when the regiment with the health record 
had set up its tents. Within three days 
the new camp was full of flies, which had 
come from other regiments. If it had 
occurred to one of the staff surgeons to 
examine the fuzzy feet of a few flies, he 
would have found the typhoid germs which 
he vainly sought in the well —and his 
reputation would have been made. ‘These 
flies walked all over the food in every com- 
pany kitchen and the proud record of the 
regiment was quickly shattered. 


The mosquito, as well as the fly, should 
invariably be looked upon as a red flag of 
danger. It is not worth while to wait until 
he alights to see whether his body rests in a 
horizontal position or at an angle —in 
other words to determine whether he be 
an anopheles (malaria-bearing) mosquito, 
or one of a number of other varieties. The 
fact that he is a mosquito should be a 
signal for his speedy destruction and for 
the closing of the inlet by which he has 
entered the house. It is true that malaria 
is decreasing both in its prevalence and in its 
virulence, but there are yet many thousands 
of deaths from it in the United States every 
year. Moreover, for every case of serious 
illness from malaria, there are dozens of cases 
where the disease unfits for work without pro- 
ducing the symptoms of a fever. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that scientific 
medicine knows only one way in which the 
malaria parasite can get into the human blood 
current — through the bite of the mosquito. 

The ease with which malaria may be 
acquired in a region where the mosquitoes 
are so scarce as to produce no discomfort is 
shown by the following instance: 
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An American and his mosquito-bar landed 
on the west coast of Africa, a region which 
has been known for a century as “The 
White Man’s Grave.” He knew that 
“ African fever’’ is simply a pernicious form 
of malaria; and he had been taught that 
without the mosquito malaria is impossible. 
He determined to protect himself against 
mosquito-bites, but he also began to take 
five grains of quinine daily as an extra 
precaution. 

To his surprise, mosquitoes were not 
one of the white man’s burdens on that 
coast. None of the European homes were 
screened; the familiar hum was never heard 
on the porch after twilight; and most of 
the beds were uncanopied. Presently the 
American forgot his mosquito-net, but 
kept up his quinine. Occasionally, on 
awakening in the morning, he would find 
a small red spot on hand or forehead; but 
it seemed absurd to protect against mos- 
quitoes so few as to attract no notice. 

Before the first month had expired, how- 
ever, the American was tossing in bed with 
the fever that has taken its heavy toll on 
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that coast. And thereafter, on an average 
of every two weeks for six months, he had 
the African fever. He steadily lost flesh and 
strength, his complexion turned yellow, 
and there was a look about the eyes that 
caused more than one European to take 
him aside and say, “Better get away for 
a while!” 

Then an army surgeon happened along — 
a man with a reputation as an expert on 
tropical diseases. He was gathering data 
for a report on West African diseases. When 
he met the American he saw material for 
his report. He punctured an ear-lobe, 
collected a drop of blood on a glass slide, 
and went off to his microscope. 

“The malaria parasites are eating up 
your red blood-corpuscles,”’ he said the 
next day, as calmly as if he had announced 


that the pigs were in the garden. “You 
have two varieties. One of them can be 
killed with quinine; the other can’t. Better 
run home and build up your system.” 

“Very well”, said the American. “But 


when I come again the mosquito that bites 
me must first saw his way through the bars.” 


WHAT THE MIDDLE WEST WANTS 


THREE STAGES OF UPRISING AGAINST PREDATORY WEALTH — THE 
MAN THAT GOD MADE VERSUS THE ARTIFICIAL CORPORATION 


HENRY WALLACE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘ WALLACE’S FARMER” 


‘T NHE Editor of THE Worip’s Work 
asks me to tell its readers the 
“political and economic feeling 

of the people throughout the Middle West; 

what they want the Government to do; 
what I think are the most important tasks 
in public life, both for city and national 
governments; and in a definite, concrete 
way, to sum up the whole situation.” The 
only excuse I could have for undertaking 
such a difficult task is the fact that I have 
lived a rather active, if not, indeed, some- 
what strenuous life among these people 
for almost half a century; have addressed 
hundreds of meetings of farmers and others 





on agricultural, social, economic, and semi- 
political subjects; and for the last twenty- 
five years have been in constant touch with 
them through the editorial page, public 
addresses, private correspondence, and per- 
sonal acquaintance. If in doing this I can 
help the East and the extreme West, as 
well as the South, better to understand the 
people of the Middle West, now taking such 
an active part in discussing if not in shaping 
the policies of the nation, I can at least 
hope to do my fellow-countrymen a much- 
needed service. 

I shall use the term “Middle West” to 
describe the agricultural states in the upper 
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Mississippi and Missouri valleys, embracing 
the largest section of agricultural land 
of the finest quality in the United States 
and perhaps in the known world; in which 
the Creator has been storing up fertility 
(after the glaciers had done their work) 
for thousands of years by spreading the 
forest floor each autumn with the falling 
leaves, and the prairies with dead grasses. 
It would almost seem as if, after expend- 
ing much thought and care on the creation 
of a granary for the hungry nations, He 
had covered it with His hand until the 
human race had tentatively worked out the 
problems of civil and religious liberty, until 
much progress had been made in the 
application of science to industry, and 
then sowed it with the choicest seed that 
the East and Europe could furnish. 


THE WEST GENUINELY AMERICAN 


Moving as men do on isothermal lines, 
came the Scandinavian races of northern 
Europe, the German, the Anglo-Saxon, 
the descendants of the Puritans of New 
England, of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
and Pennsylvania-Dutch who redeemed 
the states of the Ohio Valley from the wilder- 
ness, and (in its southern portion) the 
descendants of the men who wrested Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky from savage man and 
wild beast — all of them farm-born and 
farm-bred. Differing a generation ago in 
language, in dialect, in manners and cus- 
toms, their descendants have — through 
the influence of the school, the church, the 
newspaper, and the magazine, through 
travel and business associations and the 
discharge of the duties of citizenship — 
been merged and molded into what is now 
fast coming to be recognized as the genuine 
American type, free alike from the vulgar- 
ity of the newly rich and the coarseness 
of the illiterate and vulgar. 

Similarity of environment and of occupa- 
tion breed similarity of thought and char- 
acter; it presents also for solution similar 
problems to be studied from a similar if not 
identical point of view, and they naturally 
lead to similar solutions. While these states 
of the Middle West contain one great metrop- 
olis, several large cities with their marble 
palaces and noisome slums, and countless 
smaller cities and towns, the wealth and the 
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problems of these great states are mainly 
agricultural. The towns are largely peopled 
by retired farmers living on their incomes 
from rents and investments. The _busi- 
ness of even the larger cities is largely domi- 
nated by men farm-born and farm-bred, 
developed by the stern discipline and 
enforced industry and economy of farm life 
into a virtuous and stalwart manhood. 

The people of the Middle West are truly 
religious, if not always devout, as shown 
by the vast sums expended on churches 
and their support, and their lively interest 
in any political question that involves a 
moral principle. It is also shown by their 
deep interest in education, as evidenced 
by the enormous sums expended (not 
always wisely) on elementary education, 
and their lavish support of state and denom- 
inational colleges. In fact, many of the 
really great land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities are found in the Middle West. 


WANTED: MARKETS AND RAILROADS 


Inevitably, the two great wants of the set- 
tlers scattered over a wide expanse of fer- 
tile soil were markets and transportation; 
and necessarily the political problems that 
vexed them and their children ever since 
centre around these questions. A soil, be 
it ever so fertile, has little present value 
without markets, and markets are useless 
without transportation. Hence the first 
concern of the settlers of the Middle West 
was to secure transportation and profitable 
markets; hence also the deep interest it has 
always taken in railroads and tariffs as they 
create or affect markets. 

The early settlers assented gladly to the 
donation by the general government of an 
empire of land to encourage the building of 
transcontinental railroads and __ their 
branches, and the grants of kingdoms of 
land by the various states for their own 
development. In addition they freely 
offered rights-of-way, depot grounds, etc., 
and voluntarily taxed almost every acre of 
land from 2 to 5 per cent. (and sometimes 
Io per cent.) to secure transportation 
facilities, in the hope (vain hope!) that com- 
petition would of itself regulate rates of 
fare and freight. 

In the same spirit they accepted the 
teachings of the older school of protec- 
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tionists. Why not, said they, protect infant 
industries in our own land from being 
crushed out by the long-established in- 
dustries of the Old World? Why not 
build up great manufacturing centres and 
thus provide ourselves with a home market? 
Competition will always regulate prices 
(pitiable delusion!). When the very exis- 
tence of the nation was imperiled by the 
Civil War, these people freely gave their 
sons and themselves as a sacrifice on the 
altar of their country. There was no need 
of drafts in the Middle West, no bounties 
and no market for bounty-jumpers. After 
their return these soldiers voted as they 
shot, and the son was proud to follow the 
father’s example. To vote the Republi- 
can ticket became a religious and sacred 
duty. Hence all these states, with the sole 
exception of Missouri, became nominally 
and safely Republican. Missouri had been 
a slave state; and, because of this, emigra- 
tion passed through it or around it and left 
it a Democratic island in a Republican sea. 
Only in recent years has emigration from 
the North and East influenced the political 
opinions of Missouri. 

While these states have been nominally 
Republican so far as essential doctrines 
and principles are concerned, they have 
often been insurgent against the leaders 
of that party, and nearly always over some 
question affecting railroads. Middle West 
insurgency did not begin in Igog nor in 
1908. It began back in the ’seventies, 
when the railroads arrogantly asserted 
their sole right, as they then had the power, 
to fix rates of fare and freight, and denied 
the right of the state to regulate or control. 


THE GRANGER UPRISING IN THE ’70’S 


The Grange had been organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the main object of 
developing a better rural life in the then 
disorganized South. The farmer of the 
Middle West took hold of it as the basis 
for organization to assert the right and 
demonstrate the power of the state to fix 
tolls on the modern public highway. The 
Grange spread like wildfire from state to 
state. Granger legislatures were elected 
in all these states, whether normally Repub- 
lican or Democratic, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States confirmed the 
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constitutionality of the Granger Railroad 
Law of Iowa. The Grange as a political 
organization then disappeared; but ever 
since then the agricultural states of the 
Middle West have been known as 
“Granger” states, and the railroads run- 
ning through them have been charac- 
terized as “the Granger group.” 

The next great insurgency occurred in 
the ’eighties, and grew out of the obstinate 
and persistent refusal of the United States 
Senate to enact a law controlling inter- 
state commerce, which the House had 
repeatedly enacted, until the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of one of the ablest and most 
popular Congressmen from Iowa on this 
precise issue convinced the Republican 
leaders of the Senate that the prairies were 
on fire. The farmers of the Middle West 
are individualistic in the extreme and act 
collectively only when their interests are 
in serious peril. Hence the fear of an 
uprising of the Granger host is the night- 
mare of the politician. Having done its 
work, the Alliance dissolved of its own 
accord. 

The present insurgency in Washington 
is by no means a remnant of Rooseveltism. 
To understand it we must go back some 
years and study the political movement 
in the various states of the Middle West. 
While all these states were similarly affec- 
ted and for like reasons, it will be sufficient 
to study the movement in Iowa, of which 
I have more intimate knowledge. 


REGULATING THE RAILROADS 


While the Alliance was yet potent, Gov- 
ernor Larrabee had inaugurated the reform 
movement which resulted in what is known 
as the Iowa Railroad Law, in many respects 
a model, in which the regulation of rail- 
roads was continued by a commission, 
but unfortunately the office was made 
elective —a sad mistake. The insurgents, 
having as they supposed settled the rail- 
road problem, went their way — “one to 
his farm and another to his merchandise.” 
Organized corporate power never sleeps 
and has no real political convictions; is 
Republican in Republican states and Demo- 
cratic in Democratic states. Succeeding 
Republican conventions crucified the Larra- 
bee appointees under the former law, and 
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practically nullified the new law by con- 
trolling the commission. The state soon 
virtually passed under the control of two 
able politicians, the general counsellors of 
two of the leading railroads. A. B. Cum- 
mins (now Senator) was elected Gov- 
ernor in the hope that he would be amenable 
to the corporations, which had heretofore 
engaged his legal services in cases of great 
difficulty and importance. He, however, 
took a widely different view of his respon- 
sibility as Governor, just as Larrabee 
(with a similar record) had done before him. 

Looking back at it, the situation then 
existing now seems horrible, but I suppose 
it does not differ greatly from the political 
situation in many of the Eastern States. 
The railroads maintained their lobbyists, 
who took jobs of legislation. The judges 
of the supreme and district courts, the state 
and county officers, the legislature, the press 
of both parties, and every man of any prom- 
inence were plentifully supplied with passes, 
as were the delegates to the political con- 
ventions of both parties. (The same con- 
ditions existed in Democratic Missouri.) 

After some years of ineffective legis- 
lation, an Anti-Pass Law was enacted as 
an essential preliminary to restoring the 
government of the state to its own people. 
The alternative was presented clearly to 
the president of one of the offending rail- 
roads: “You are a corporation; no coun- 
try in the civilized world has given a cor- 
poration the power to take part in govern- 
ment; your business is transportation; you 
must either get out of politics or the people 
must engage in transportation under govern- 
ment ownership; dismiss your lobby and 
quit debauching the legislature and press 
with passes; allow the people to govern 
themselves.” 

With the enactment of the Anti-Pass 
Law came naturally and with comparative 
ease three pieces of legislation: the state- 
wide primary; the law authorizing cities 
to adopt the commission plan of govern- 
ment; and the law prohibiting the issuance 
of stock in any corporation, unless there is 
an actual dollar in cash property or of cash 
value behind each dollar of stock issued. 

It is now very easy to understand why 
under primary laws Iowa, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, and other states of the Middle West 
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send insurgents to represent them in Con- 


gress. The people will have it so. They 
know that predatory wealth always seeks to 
ally itself with the dominant party. They 
know of the tremendous pressure that it 
always exercises at Washington. They 
witnessed at the last session of Congress 
the close fellowship of Special Interests 
without regard to party. They therefore 
aim to send to Congress men who, while 
faithful to the fundamental principles of 
their respective parties, can not be cajoled 
or intimidated. Illinois has no openly 
avowed insurgents, because reformation in 
its state government has not yet reached 
a point where an effective primary law can 
be put in force, due to the overwhelming 
corporation influences in Chicago. The 
influences in Washington now making war 
on the insurgents have therefore to deal 
not with individual Congressmen but with 
the voters of the Middle West. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION SPREADING 


So far as it has been tested by actual 
experience, the influence of the law per- 
mitting the cities to adopt government by 
commission has been beneficial in the 
extreme. It does away with the antiquated 
and corrupt ward system, through which 
(by combining with the liquor, gambling, 
and bawdy-house interests) the public 
utilities have been able to control the 
majority of the city councils and secure 
for a mere pittance franchises worth a 
king’s ransom. Other Western States have 
adopted and are endeavoring to adopt a 
similar law; and it is only a question of time 
when all except the largest cities of the Mid- 
dle West will be governed by commission 
and the way be paved in due time for muni- 
cipal ownership of public utilities. 

The law prohibiting the watering of the 
stock of corporations has commended itself 
everywhere to thoughtful men; and while 
it will for the time being delay the develop- 
ment of the states in which it may be 
adopted, it will prevent the wholesale rob- 
bery of future generations by over-capital- 
ization. 

I call special attention to the fact that 
every enactment of the statesmen of the 
Middle West to protect the man that God 
made from the oppression of the artificial 
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man (the corporation) has been beneficial 
to both. More than that, it is being recog- 
nized the country over as true statesman- 
ship. No one now doubts that the Granger 
was right when he effectively asserted the 
right of the state to control intra-state 
commerce; nor that he was right in demand- 
ing that the nation should control inter- 
state commerce. Even the quantitative 
theory of money (the living truth under- 
lying the silver discussion) is now being 
generally accepted by the financiers of the 
world. More than all, the regulation of 
commerce — both intra-state and interstate 
—has been as beneficial to the railroads 
themselves as it has been to the general 
public. The Anti-Pass Laws, while com- 
pelling the railroads to attend to their own 
business (that of transportation), have 
rid them of a heavy burden. The two- 
cent fare laws have increased their pas- 
senger revenues in nearly every state. The 
prohibition of rebates has given them 
increased revenues and helped to make 
both shipper and transporter honest. The 
primary has been a means of grace to every 
politician who really wanted to grow in 
grace and develop into a statesman. 

And this is just what we should expect 
of the man on the wide prairies, where real 
values are cteated — the man who reads 
editorials and has time to meditate on 
them, rather than the man who merely 
trades in values, real or fictitious, and reads 
headlines and market reports between 
bites of toast and sips of coffee. 

I have discussed this movement in Iowa 
for better government somewhat in detail 
for two reasons: First, because the struggle 
in Iowa for the rescue of the state govern- 
ment from corporate control — for reéstab- 
lishing res publica, or, to put it another way, 
for reéstablishing true democracy or gov- 
ernment by the people — is typical of the 
struggle going on or completed in every 
state of the Middle West; and second, in 
the hope that the result of those struggles, 
if they are carefully studied, will enable 
the President and his advisers to see (if 
they can or will see) that in their attempt 
to throttle insurgency they are merely 
attempting to foist upon the states the des- 
potism of government by corporations 
from which they have freed themselves and 
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to which they will never again submit. 
That the leaders who are fooling the Presi- 
dent with their promises understand the 
meaning of these movements in the states 
of the Middle West is manifest from the 
desperate measures they are taking to 
defeat the enactment of a genuine primary 
or commission government law in Illinois. 
They understand perfectly well that if the 
people of Illinois, or any other state East 
or West, have an untrammeled voice in the 
nomination of Congressmen as well as 
members of their state legislatures, the 
government of the country will be progress- 
ive no matter what party is in power. 
“Tnsurgency,” that undefined and at present 
undefinable thing, is in the air. Its best 
definition is this: the revolt of the common 
people against the domination of corporate 
wealth; the revolt in city, state, and nation, 
of the God-made man against the oppression 
of the man-made or artificial person. 


“INFANT”? INDUSTRIES SHOULD BE WEANED 


As above stated, the people of the 
Middle West have always been deeply and 
necessarily interested in markets and in 
tarifls as they create or affect markets. 
A generation ago, when there was competi- 
tion between manufacturers, they accepted 
the teachings of the early statesmen; but 
since combination has throttled competition, 
since the panic of 1907 demonstrated that 
a high protective tariff did not give full 
insurance against panics and hard times, 
and especially since it was demonstrated 
beyond question at the last session of Con- 
gress that modern tariff schedules are sim- 
ply bargains between industries wanting 
protection for the sole purpose of advanc- 
ing prices to the ultimate consumer, the 
people of the Middle West are rapidly chang- 
ing their opinions — not as to the funda- 
mental principles of protection, but as to 
their application. 

They are asking, for example: At what 
age should an infant industry be weaned? 
Considering the nation as a family, is it 
safe and right to take the earnings from one 
child and give it to another after he is old 
enough to take care of himself? When 
the long-favored child begins to rule the 
family, is it not time to cut off the prefer- 
ence? They are asking further whether 
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the tariffs on farm products have not been 
merely paper tariffs, to be repealed as soon 
as they become really effective; whether 
the tariff on Canadian wheat benefits the 
American farmer so long as the Canadian 
wheat is milled in transit and a drawback 
is received that enables the miller to give 
the foreigner cheaper bread than the 
American citizen gets. 

Farmers in the Middle West are just 
beginning to see that they must in the near 
future accept free wheat from Canada, 
free cattle from Canada and Mexico, free 
corn and dressed beef from the Argentine. 
Politicians never fail to heed the cry of 
hungry stomachs. These farmers are dis- 
covering that for forty years they have been 
given husks for grain, paper tariffs that add 
nothing to the price of what they sell, in 
exchange for which they have given to the 
East tariffs whose sole object is to increase 
the price on what the farmer buys. The 
question — What will the Western farmer 
do to the tariff schedules when the whole 
truth is revealed? —is a rather interesting 
one; the two ends of the country can not 
always be played against the middle, nor 
will the Middle West always ratify the 
compacts that are made between the Eastern 
States and those of the Pacific coast. 


WHAT THE MIDDLE WEST NOW WANTS 


Here is the answer to the question: What 
do the people of the Middle West want the 
Government to do? 

(1) They want it to protect the remain- 
ing resources of the nation as yet under 
government control from spoliation, by 
placing them under a Cabinet officer or 
officers who are not merely honest, but of 
whose integrity and efficiency there is not 
the shadow of a doubt — men whose affili- 
ations have not heretofore been with the 
spoilers. Anything short of this will invoke 
the wrath of an already outraged and indig- 
nant people. 

(2) Let the Interstate Commerce Law 
severely alone for the present. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by limiting appeals from its 
decisions to matters of jurisdiction and 
constitutionality, has at last put teeth in 
the Commission. For more than twenty 


years the Middle West has labored to put 
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the regulation of the railroads into the hands 
of representatives of the whole people, who 
seek the public welfare, instead of allow- 
ing the regulation to remain in the hands 
of a constantly decreasing number of heads 
of systems, who seek purely private gain. 

To create a Court of Commerce com- 
posed of circuit judges, for the most part 
trained to look upon questions from the 
corporation standpoint, and require them 
to pass upon the decisions of experts, 
is like asking a raw immigrant from 
s uthern Europe to pass judgment on the 
methods of conducting the Western farm. 
To take the prosecution of an appeal from 
a decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission out of the hands of an attorney who 
has handled the case and therefore under- 
stands it, and to put it into the hands of an 
attorney of the Department of Justice 
who knows and really can know nothing 
about it, is like putting the management 
of a great newspaper into the hands of a 
cub reporter. To enact the Wickersham 
Bill into law, as the President proposes, is 
to put back railroad reform ten years and 
to provoke the wrath of every man who has 
a carload of live-stock or grain to ship to 
market. The law needs amendment, but 
no satisfactory amendment is possible under 
this Administration. . 

(3) Let the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
alone until the Supreme Court decides what 
it really means. It may give it a new set 
of teeth. It is a bad thing to repeal a law, 
or modify it, now that after a quarter of a 
century of constant effort and continuous 
litigation we are about to find out what it 
really means. 

(4) The people of the Middle West, who 
are already well supplied with banks (for 
example, on an average, more than fifteen 
to the county in Iowa), look with great sus- 
picion on the proposed Central Bank which 
will, they believe, inevitably fall under the 
control of the very men who now control 
their insurance investments to their own 
very great profit. 

(5) Inasmuch as comparatively few of 
the people of the West belong to the very 
poor, or those who use stockings for banks, 
they take but slight interest in the Postal 
Savings Bank, but they will resent the pas- 
sage of any law that will compel or per- 
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mit the removal of the deposits from the 
locality. 

Answering the question as to what are 
the most important tasks for the men who 
shape the policies of state and nation, I 
reply: Every man, whether in private or 
public life, should endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to give equal opportunity to every 
citizen and to secure and to enforce a square 
deal between man and man. This ren- 
ders necessary a somewhat new type of 
statesman, new and yet old, for statesmen 
of the type needed have appeared in every 
crisis of our country. We had an example 
of the exact opposite of this new type of 
statesman in the recent special session of 
Congress, when a majority of the Repub- 
licans and a minority of the Democrats 
joined in repudiating party pledges and 
securing the greatest advantage for the 
Special Interests, in utter defiance of the 
interests of the predominant partner, the 
ultimate consumer. 

This new type of statesman is possible 
only as a new type of citizen is developed, 
who will demand of his Congressman not 
special advantages or privileges but legis- 
lation for the common people. This new 
type of citizen is developing with great 
rapidity in the Middle West. 


THE PRESIDENT DOES NOT KNOW THE PEOPLE 


Finally, to sum up the present situation 
in as concrete a manner as possible: We 
have on our hands a President — good, 
honest, faithful in all the tasks given him 
by his predecessor, on whose recommenda- 
tion alone the people elected him to that 
office. He really wants to justify that 
recommendation, but he evidently does 
not know how. Roosevelt knew the com- 
mon man and became in a truer sense than 
any other man since Lincoln the tribune 
of the people, saying what they felt but did 
not know how to say. His successor knows 
the army, the navy, the captains of industry, 
the judiciary, the politicians — but he does 
not know the common people. He has 
really never had a chance to know them, 
and has less chance now than ever before 
for the reason that he has surrounded him- 
self with a Cabinet the majority of whose 
members were selected from men whose 
viewpoint was that of organized wealth, 
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and whose minds are so warped by previous 
education and association that they have 
lost sympathy with the common man. He 
has to deal with a Congress of which the 
majority of the members of his own party 
are made up of politicians of the old school; 
they hold fast to the conviction that the 
country is best governed when the strong 
men of the different sections get together, 
fight for special privilege, and — when a 
conclusion is reached by victory, defeat, 
compromise, or barter —crack the party 
whip and put it through: 


“Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them — the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The majority of Congress, including 
members of both parties, have had a life- 
training in the doctrine that “the earth 
and the fulness thereof” belong to the 
strong — and in these later days to organ- 
ized wealth; that the natural resources yet 
under the control of the public belong to 
the man or associations of men who can 
seize them, exploit them, or if they see fit 
develop them; that the right to manufac- 
ture and transport belongs to the East; 
and that to the South and Middle West 
belongs the duty of feeding and cloth- 
ing the hungry nations. This majority 
has a supreme contempt for Roosevelt 
and all his works, and is under a supreme 
leadership — cool, nervy, resourceful, re- 
morseless — which embraces only to destroy. 

The insurgents against this party domi- 
nation stand for Rooseveltism as he him- 
self understood it. They were not his 
creation, but the creation of the sentiment 
for right and justice between man and 
man, which none knew so well how to voice 
as Theodore. Herein lay his great strength. 
If the President were a seer like those of old 
— men who could see things, as Roosevelt 
was — and would stand for things -that are 
everlastingly right, the people would rally 
to his support. As matters are moving 
to-day, the feeling of the voters of the 
Middle West, when they once have an 
opportunity to express themselves, will be 
this: What inheritance have we in Taft, 
or what portion in the President? “To 
your tents, O Israel!” 
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THE 1,486 MILES OF LEVEES WHICH CONFINE ITS WATERS. 
THE STRUGGLE OF MEN AND MULES AGAINST THE RIVER 
—A JOB THREE TIMES AS BIG AS THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY 


MAJOR M. L. WALKER and W. P. McCCADDEN 


HE United States has a dyke system 

of far greater magnitude and 

protecting a larger area of land 

than Holland. On the banks of the Mis- 

sissippi River from Cairo to the Gulf stretch 

two practically continuous walls of earth, 

the 1,486 miles of levees that keep within 

bounds one of the most turbulent streams 
of water in the world. 

After the river has been in flood ‘for some 
time, water will begin to appear on the 
land side. But'so long as it is clear it does 
not indicate trouble. It has slowly seeped 
through the mass of earth. But if it is 
clouded it tells a far different story. It 
means a flow through the levee strong 
enough to remove material, and such a 
flow must be stopped or the deluge follows. 
Men and mules are rushed from the depots 
of supplies to the threatened point. By 
careful examination, the point of inflow 
is located and material added on the river 
slope of the levee. This passes in with 
the water and closes up the channels. 

But sometimes, in spite of every effort, 
the river becomes master. The break at 
the Holly Bush crevasse, in 1903, is an 
instance. More than 1,000 men were 
hurriedly employed and thousands upon 
thousands of sacks filled with earth were 
concentrated at this point in an effort to 
raise the levee above flood height. Day 
and night the struggle continued, and little 
by little the water was becoming victorious. 
On March 15th, the flood crest had reached 
Cairo, and the river at Holly Bush was 
rising at the rate of a foot per day and was 
just topping the levee. On the morning 


of March 16th, a high wind was dashing 
waves over the raised embankment. In 





many places small streams of water were 
running through the levec; at first, none 
was over a few inches in width, but the 
band of workmen knew that before many 
minutes a wild stream would be racing 
through the opening. Reluctantly they 
gave up the struggle and retreated. Shortly 
after the men were withdrawn, one hun- 
dred feet of levee gave way with a tremen- 
dous report, and the raging current rushed 
through the breach. After this the em- 
bankment crumbled away for a distance of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. ‘The water rushed 
through this crevasse into Marion Lake, 
five miles distant, and then spread south- 
ward, overflowing the tracks of several 
railroads and completely flooding the town 
of Marion, Ark. From Marion the water 
spread still farther south, inundating prac- 
tically the whole of two counties and tying 
up railroad traffic for a number of days. 

As the levees are made higher and 
longer, the crest of .the flood increases in 
height from year to year, because more water 
is confined to the channel; the completion 
of the entire system will be the signal for 
the highest water we have ever had. In 
its final analysis the problem is that of 
keeping the river absolutely within certain 
prescribed limits. Before the levees in the 
St. Francis District were built, for instance, 
Memphis experienced no difficulty what- 
ever from the high water; yet when this 
system was complete, Memphis was regu- 
larly overflowed in its lowest portion, and 
the only solution was the building of a 
costly levee around that part of the city 
which was yearly inundated. For the 
last five years there has been a dangerous 
rise at this point every year; one such high 
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RESCUING CATTLE FROM THE FLOOD 


water every three years formerly was above 
the average. 

There is much speculation about the final 
result of the levees upon the river. One 
faction maintains that the sediment de- 
posited upon the overflowed territory would, 
if restricted to the bed of the river, raise it 
rapidly, thus necessitating a continual in- 
crease in the height of the levees. Others 








A REFUGE ON AN INDIAN MOUND 


maintain that the water thus kept in the bed 
of the river would cause a tremendous scour 
and levees would eventually be unnecessary, 
the river at all stages being thus carried in 
its deepened channel. Neither prediction 
has yet been verified. 

There are now in existence 1,486 miles of 
levee, containing 230,000,000 cubic yards of 
sarth, and there are needed — to complete 














HIGH-WATER REFUGEES AWAITING RESCUE ON THE LEVEES 
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A BREAK IN THE RIVER DEFENSES THAT FLOODED TWO COUNTIES 


The Holly Bush crevasse near Memphis, Tenn., during the 1903 flood 














A “SAND-BOIL” BEHIND THE LEVEE 


Where water is coming through the soil under the embankment. The river side of the leak is impossible to find, « 


so the land side is surrounded by sand-bags until there is sufficient back pressure to stop the “flow” 


THE 


the system so as to be entirely safe during a 
flood equaling the greatest of which we have 
record, the flood of 1882—64 miles of 
new levee; 55,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
must go into the construction of this new 
levee, and into necessary increases in the 
size of existing levees. The system in its 
final state will be 1,550 miles long and will 
contain 285,000,000 cubic yards. It is 
difficult to grasp the magnitude of such a 
work. An idea can be obtained, however, 
by comparing it with the excavation in the 
Culebra cut of the Panama Canal, with 
which most of us are now more or less 
familiar. There the yardage is approxi- 
mately 100,000,000, about one-third as 
much as will be in the levee system when 
completed. There the work is concen- 
trated, permitting the use of machinery 
entirely, while here the work is spread over 
a vast distance and has been executed 
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RIVER RUSHING THROUGH A BREAK 
IN THE LEVEES 


THE ANGRY 


almost entirely through the effort of our 
homely friend, the mule, directed by the 
only human being who wholly comprehends 
him, the Negro. 

The cost of the levee system as it stands 
to-day, reckoned on a basis of 25 cents per 
cubic yard, which is a fair average cost, has 
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IN “THE, PATH OF [RE FLOOD 


Stock on a raft near Marion, Arkansas 


a common sight during high water 
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been $57,500,000, of which the United States 
Government has expended $23,000,000. 
The $23,000,000 expended by the Govern- 
ment is a matter of exact record, and shows 
the total amount expended by the National 
Government to June 30, 1909. The cost 
above, $57,500,000, is arrived at by con- 
sidering only such parts of the levees as are 
in service to-day. The apparent amount 
spent by the states, $34,500,000, does not 
fairly represent the proportion of the expense 
which the states have borne. As is well 
known, the Mississippi, like a_ restless 
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up by the United States. On account of 
this great loss by caving, somewhat more 
than the $13,750,000 required to put in the 
addition of 55 million yards now needed 
will eventually be required for completion. 

The country has many problems to solve, 
but none of more importance than the con- 
trol of its great river. The land contingent 
to this great stream is particularly fertile 
and produces cotton of excellent quality, 
while its yield is very abundant. Man’s 
fight with the river began many years ago, 
and yet the fight is far from ended. 

















A LEVEE GANG THAT HAS GIVEN UP THE STRUGGLE 


The floating house, in which the men and utensils are moved from one danger point to another is in the background 


sleeper, tosses from side to side in its bed 
and takes its toll of earth from whichever 
bank it strikes. Miles and miles of 
levee have thus gone inio the river with 
the banks that bore them, and new levees 
had to be constructed farther back. All 
this lost construction is, in the figures given 
above, thrown upon the states, and it vastly 
increases the amount that should appear 
to their credit. Records are hard to get at, 
and exact figures cannot be obtained except 
for the national expenditure, but it is safe 
to assume that states and individuals have 
furnished two dollars for every dollar put 


The final solution of the problem will not 
come until the Mississippi is completely 
walled in by a system of levees so high and 
strong that the highest water will not go 
over their tops. Then will the country 
draw a sigh of relief, for it will have 
saved from ruin one of the richest val- 
leys in the world. Then the United 
States can boast with pride that it, too, 
has done that which the Hollander has 
accomplished, and which brings upon 
that country the admiration of the 
world — saved its land from the ravages 
of the water. 
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N THE spring of 1907 Theodore N. 
Vail, a rugged, ruddy, white-haired 
man, was superintending the build- 

ing of a new barn in northern Vermont. 
His house stood nearby, on a piece of 
rolling land that overlooked the town of 
Lyndon, and far beyond across evergreen 
forests to the massive bulk of Burke Moun- 
tain. His farm lay back of the house in a 
great oval of field and woodland, with sev- 
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His 
Welsh ponies and Swiss cattle were grazing 
on the May grass, and the men were busy 
with the plows and harrows and seeders. 
It was now almost thirty years since he had 
been called in to create the business struc- 
ture of telephony and to shape the general 


eral dozen cottages in the clearings. 


plan of its development. Since then he had 
done many things. The one city of Buenos 
Ayres had paid him more, merely for giving 
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WIRE-STRETCHERS WORKING AT A HIGH ALTITUDE 
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“THE TROUBLE-SHOOTER” 
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A CONSTRUCTION CAMP IN THE WOODS 


it a system of trolleys and electric lights, 
than the United States had paid him for 
putting the telephone on a business basis. 
He was now rich and retired, free to enjoy 
the play-work of the farm and to forget the 
troubles of the city and the telephone. 

But, as he stood among his barn-builders, 
there arrived from Boston and New York 
a delegation of telephone directors. Most 
of them belonged to the “Old Guard”’ of 
telephony. They had fought under Vail 
in the pioneer days; and now they had come 


to ask him to return to the telephone busi- 
ness, after his twenty years of absence. 
Vail laughed at the suggestion. 

“Nonsense,” he said. “I’m tooold. [’m 
sixty-two years of age.” The directors per- 
sisted. They spoke of the approaching storm- 
cloud of panic and of the need of another 
strong hand at the wheel until the crisis was 
over, but Vail still refused. They spoke of 
old times and old memories, hut he shook 
his head. “All my life,” he said, “I have 
wanted to be a farmer.” 

















THE CONSTRUCTION GANG OF A LONG-DISTANCE LINE 
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THE NEW WAY OF “DIGGING” POST-HOLES 


Then they drew a picture of the telephone 
situation. They showed him that the 
“grand telephonic system”? which he had 
planned was still unfinished. He had been 
its architect, and it was unfinished. The 
telephone business was energetic and pros- 
perous. Under the leadership of Frederick 
P. Fish, it had grown by leaps and bounds. 
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THE OLD WAY OF HOISTING A POLE; A “DONKEY” 
ENGINE DOES THE WORK NOW 


compelled him to consent. 


and telegraph world. 


scratch. 
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But it was still far from being the system 
that Vail had dreamed of in his younger days; 


and so, when the directors put before him 


his unfinished plan, he surrendered. The 
instinct for completeness, which is one of 
the dominating characteristics of his mind, 
It was the call 
of the telephone. 

Since that May morning, 1907, great things 
have been done by the men of the telephone 
The Bell System 
was brought through the panic without a 
When the doubt and confusion 











STRETCHING SIX STRANDS OF WIRE AT ONE TIME 


were at their worst, Vail wrote an open 
letter to his stockholders, in his practical, 
farmer-like way. “Our net earnings for the 
last ten months were $13,715,000,” he said, 
“as against $11,579,0co for the same period 
in 1906. We have now in the banks over 
$18,c00,cco; ard we will not need to bor- 
row any money for two years.” Soon after- 
ward the work of. consolidation began. 
Companies that overlapped were united. 
Small local wire-clusters, several thousands 
of them, were linked to the national lines. 
A policy of publicity superseded the secrecy 
which had naturally grown to be a habit 
in the days of patent litigation. Visitors 
and reporters found an open door. . Educa- 
tional advertisements were published in the 
most popular magazines. The corps of 
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inventors was spurred up to conquer the 
long-distance problems. And in return 
for a $30,000,000 check, the control of the 
historic Western Union was transferred 
from the children of Jay Gould to the 
30,000 stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

From what has been done, therefore, we 
may venture a guess as to the future of the 
telephone. This “grand telephonic sys- 
tem,” which had no existence thirty years 
ago except in the imagination of Vail, 
seems to be at hand. The very newsboys 
in the streets are crying it. And while there 
is, of course, no exact blue-print of a best 
possible telephone system, we can now see 
the general outlines of Vail’s plan. 

There is nothing mysterious or ominous 
in this plan. It has nothing to do with the 
pools and conspiracies of Wall Street. No 
one will be squeezed out except the promo- 
ters of “paper companies.” The simple 
fact is that Vail is organizing a complete 
Bell System for the same reason that he 
built one big comfortable barn for his Swiss 
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TELEPHONE “SUBWAY” WORK IN A NEW YORK STREET 
The new method of running telephone wires underground is doing away with the unsightly poles, and has 
minimized the destructiveness of storms 
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cattle and his Welsh ponies, instead of half 
a dozen small, uncomfortable sheds. He 
has never been a “high financier’? who 
juggles profits out of other men’s losses. 
He is merely applying to the telephone busi- 
ness the same hard sense that any success- 
ful farmer uses in the management of his 
farm. He is building a Big Barn for the 
telephone and the telegraph. 
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SECTION OF A TELEPHONE CABLE 
The drawing above it shows how the same number of wires would 
look if strung on poles 


Plainly, the telephone system of the 
future will be national, so that any two 
people in the same country may be able to 
talk to each other. It will not be com- 
petitive, for the reason that no farmer would 
think for a moment of running his farm 
on competitive lines. It will have a staff- 
and-line organization, to use a_ military 
phrase. Each local company will continue 
to handle its own local affairs and exercise 
to the full the basic virtue of self-help. But 
there will also be, as now, a central body of 
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THE ROOF OF THE BOSTON “GLOBE” BUILDING, WHEN 
WIRES WERE STRUNG ON A RACK 


experts who will handle the larger affairs 
that are common to all companies. No 
separateness or secession on the one side, 
no bureaucracy on the other — that is the 
typically American idea that underlies the 
ideal telephone system. 

The line of authority, in such a system, 
will begin with the local manager. From 
him ii will rise to the directors of the state 
company; then higher still to the directors 
of the national company; and finally, above 
all corporate leaders, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. The failure of Government 
ownership of the telephone in so many for- 
eign countries does not mean that the 
private companies will have absolute power. 
Quite the reverse. The lesson of thirty 
years’ experience shows that a_ private 
telephone company is apt to be much more 
obedient to the will of the people than if it 














THE SAME ROOF AS IT NOW APPEARS 
The wires are carried through ducts from the ‘subway” in the street 
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HOW A HEAVY SLEET AFFECTS TELEPHONE WIRES 


were a Government department. But it is 
an axiom of democracy that no company, 
however well conducted, w‘ll be permitted 
to control a public convenience without being 
held strictly responsible for its acts, As 
politics becomes less cf a game and more of 
a responsibility, the telephone of the future 
will doubtless be supervised by some sort of 
public committee, which will have power to 
pass upon complaints and to prevent the 
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nuisance of duplication and the swindle of 
watering stock. 

As this Federal supervision becomes 
more and more efficient, the present fear of 
monopoly will decrease, just as it did in the 
case of the railroads. It is a fact, although 
now generally forgotten, that the first rail- 
roads of the United States were run for ten 
years or more on an anti-monopoly plan. 
The tracks were free to all. Anyone who 
owned a cart with flanged wheels could 
drive it on the rails and compete with the 
locomotives. There was a happy-go-lucky 
jumble of trains and wagons, all held back 
by the slowest team; and this continued 
on some railroads until as late as 1857 
By that time the people saw that competition 
on a railroad track was absurd. They 
allowed each track to be monopolized by 
one company, and the era of expansion 
began. 

No one, certainly at the present time, 
regrets the passing of the independent 
teamster. He was much more arbitrary 
and expensive than any railroad has ever 
dared to be; and, as the country grew, he 
became impossible. He was not the fittest 

















SECTION OF A TELEPHONE 


LINE AFTER A SLEET-STORM 























THE FUTURE OF 
to survive. For the general good, he was 
held back from competing with the railroad, 
and taught to codperate with it by hauling 
freight to and from the depots. This, to 
his surprise, he found much more profitable 
and pleasant. He had been “squeezed out” 
of a bad job into a good one. And, bya 
similar process of evolution, the United 
States is rapidly outgrowing the small, 
independent telephone companies. These 
will eventually, one by one, rise as the team- 
ster did to a higher social value, by clasp- 
ing wires with the main system of telephony. 

Until 1881 the Bell System was in the 
hands of a family group. It was a strictly 
private enterprise. The public had been 
asked to help in its launching, and had 
refused. But after 1881 it passed into the 
control of the small stockholders, and has 
remained there without a break. It is now 
one of our most “peopleized”’ businesses, 
scattering either wages or dividends into 
more than a hundred thousand homes. It 
has at times been exclusive, but never sordid. 
It has never been dollar-mad, nor frenzied 
by the virus of stock-gambling. There has 
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THE PUPIN COIL 
A device to conserve the lagging telephone current. Its use has 
already saved $6,000,000 in copper wire in New York City alone 


always been a vein of sentiment in it that has 
kept itin touch with human nature. Even at 
the present time, every check of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company carries 
on it a picture of a pretty Cupid, sitting on 
a chair upon which he has placed a thick 
book, and gaily prattling into a telephone. 
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A TELEPHONE FOR THE USE OF PEOPLE WHO ARE PARTIALLY DEAF 
With this instrument in 


The battery on the corner of the table is connected to the ear-piece by a short wire. 


place, a man who is partially deaf can hear the ordinary conversation going on in the room 
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THE WIRE-CHIEF’S BOARD 


When “the chief operator” reports a break anywhere in the system, it is the task of these men to Jocate it within 


a few feet in order that it may be repaired without loss of time 


Several sweeping changes may be expected 
in the near future, now that there is team- 
play between the Bell System and the Wes- 
tern Union. Three telephone messages and 
eight telegrams may be sent at the same time 
over two pairs of wires — that is one of the 
recent miracles of science that is now to be 


tried out upon a gigantic scale. Most of 
the long-distance telephone wires, of which 
there are fully 2,000,000 miles, can be used 
for telegraphic purposes; and a third of the 
Western Union wires, 500,000 miles, may 
with a few changes be used for talking. 

The Western Union is paying rent for 








TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF NEW TELEPHONIC DEVICES 
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THE RUINS OF THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE IN 
CHELSEA, | ‘ER THE FIRE OF APRIL 12, 1908, 
WHICH DEVASTED THREE HUNDRED ACRES 


22,500 Offices, all of which help to make 
telegraphy a luxury of the few. It is employ- 


ing as large an army of messenger-boys as 
the army that marched with General Sher- 
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THE TELEPHONE WIRES AFTER THEY HAD BEEN 
FISHED OUT OF THE MAN-HOLE AND STRUNG ON 
TEMPORARY POLES : 


man from Atlanta to the sea. Both of 
these items of expense will dwindle when a 
Bell wire and a Morse wire can be brought 
to a common terminal; and when a tele- 














THE EMERGENCY PAY-STATION IN CHELSEA IN OPERATION BEFORE THE WIRES HAD 
COOLED 
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OF THE TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD 


THE RUINS 
AT PARIS, FRANCE, AFTER THE 
BER 20, 1908 


FIRE OF SEPTEM- 


gram can be received or delivered by tele- 
phone. There will also be a gain, perhaps 
the largest of all, in removing the trudging 
little messenger-boy from the streets and 
sending him either to school or to learn 
some useful trade. 

The fact is that the United States is the 
first country that has succeeded in putting 
both telephone and telegraph upon the 
proper basis. Elsewhere, either the two 
are widely apart, or the telephone is a mere 
adjunct of a telegraphic department. 
According to the new American plan, the 
two are not competitive, but complementary. 
The Post-Office sends a package; the tele- 
graph sends the contents of the package; but 
the telephone sends nothing. It is an appar- 
atus that makes conversation possible be- 
tween two separated people. Each of the 
three has a distinct ficld of its own, so that 
there has never been any cause for jealousy 
between them. 

To make the telephone an annex of the 
Post-Office or the telegraph has become 
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THE NEW 10,000-LINE SWITCHBOARD WHICH A CHI- 
CAGO FACTORY AGREED TO HAVE AT WORK WITHIN 
SIXTY DAYS OR TO PAY A PENALTY OF $600 A DAY 


absurd. There are now in the whole world 
very nearly as many messages sent by tele- 
phone as by letter; and there are thirty-two 
times as many telephone calls as telegrams. 
In the United States, the telephone has 
grown to be the big brother of the tele- 
graph. It has six times the net earnings 
and eight times the wire; and it transmits 
as many messages as the combined total 
of telegrams, letters, and railroad passengers. 

This universal trend toward consolidation 
has introduced a. variety of problems that 
will engage the ablest brains in the telephone 
world for many years to come. How to get 
the benefits of organization without its 
losses, to become strong without losing 
quickness, to become systematic without 
losing the dash and dare of earlier days, 
to develop the working force into an army 
of high-speed specialists without losing the 
bird’s-eye view of the whole situation — 
these are the riddles of the new type, for 
which the telephonists of the next genera- 
tion must find answers. They illustrate 
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THE PARIS SWITCHBOARD RUSHING EASTWARD WITHIN THREE WEEKS AFTER THE ORDER 


FOR ITS CONSTRUCTION 


HAD BEEN RECEIVED 
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the nature of the big jobs that the telephone 
has to offer to an ambitious and gifted 
young man of to-day. 

“The problems were never so large or so 
complex as. they are right now,” says Mr. 
J. J. Carty, the chief of the telephone 
engineers. The eternal struggle remains 
between the large and the little ideas — 
between the men who see what might be and 
the men who see only what zs. There is 
still the race to break time records. Already 
the girl at the switchboard can find the per- 
son wanted in thirty seconds. ‘This is one- 
tenth of the time that was taken in the 
early centrals, but it is still too long. It is 
one-half of a valuable minute. It must 
be cut to twenty-five seconds, or to twenty, 
or to fifteen. 

There is still the inventors’ battle to gain 
miles. The distance over which conver- 
sations can be held has been increased from 
20 miles to 2,500. But this is not far 
enough. ‘There are some civilized human 
beings who are 12,000 miles apart, and who 
have interests in common. During the 
Boxer Rebellion in China, for instance, 
there were Americans in Pekin who would 
gladly have given half of their fortunes 
for the use of a pair of wires to New York. 

In the earliest days of the telephone, Bell 
was fond of prophesying that “the time 
will come when we will talk across the 
Atlantic Ocean’’; but this was regarded as 
a poetical fancy until Pupin invented his 
method of automatically propelling the 
electric current. Since then the most con- 
servative engineer will discuss the problem 
of transatlantic telephony. And as for the 
poets, they are now dreaming of the time 
when a man may speak and hear his own 
voice come back to him around the world. 

The immediate long-distance problem is, 
of course, to talk from New York to the 
Pacific. The two oceans are now only 
three and a half days apart by rail. Seattle 
is clamoring for a wire to the East. San 
Diego wants one in time for its Panama 
Canal Exposition in 1915. The wires are 
already strung to San Francisco, but cannot 
be used in the present stage of the art. 
And Vail’s captains are working now with 
almost breathless haste to give him a birth- 
day present of a talk across the continent 
from his farm in Vermont. 
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“T can see a universal system of telephony 
for the United States in the very near 
future,” says Carty. “There is a statue 
of Seward standing in one of the streets of 
Seattle. The inscription upon it is — ‘To 
a United Country. But as an Easterner 
stands there, he feels the isolation of that 
far-western state, and he will always feel 
it until he can talk from one side of the 
United States to the other. For my part,” 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE DURING 
THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 


continued Carty, “I believe we will talk 
across continents and across oceans. Why 
not? Are there not more cells in one human 
body than there are people in the whole 
earth?” 

Some future Carty may solve the aban- 
doned problem of the single wire and cut 
the copper bill in two by restoring the 
grounded circuit. He may transmit vision 
as well as speech. He may perfect a third- 
rail system for use on moving trains. He 
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may conceive of an ideal insulating material 
to supersede glass, mica, paper, and enamel. 
He may establish a Universal Code, so that 
all persons of importance in the United 
States shall have call-numbers by which 
they may be instantly located, as books are 
found in a library. 

Some other young man may create a 
Commercial Department on wide lines, a 
work which telephone men have as yet 
been too specialized to do. Whoever does 
this will be a man of comprehensive brain. 
He will be as closely in touch with the 
average man as with the art of telephony. 
He will know the gossip of the street, the 
demands of the labor unions, and the policies 
of Governors and Presidents. The psy- 
chology of the Western farmer will con- 
cern him, and the tone of the daily press, 
and the methods of department stores. 
It will be his aim to know the subtle chem- 
istry of public opinion, and to adapt the 
telephone service to the shifting moods 
and necessities of the times. He will jit 
telephony like a garment around the habits 
of the people. 

Also, now that the telephone business 
has become strong, its next anxiety must 
naturally be to develop the virtues, and not 
the defects, of strength. Its motto must 
be “Ich Dien” — “‘I serve”’; and it will be 
the work of the future: statesmen of the tele- 
phone to illustrate this motto in all its prac- 
tical variations. They will cater and 
explain, and explain and cater. They will 
educate and educate, until they have created 
an expert public. They will teach by pic- 
tures and lectures and exhibitions. They 
will have charts and diagrams hung in the 
telephone booths, so that the person who is 
waiting for a call may learn a little and pass 
the time more pleasantly. They will, in a 
word, attend to those innumerable trifles 
that make the perfection of public service. 


A DEPARTMENT OF OPTIMISM 


Already the Bell System has gone far in 
this direction by organizing what might 
fairly be called a foresight department. 
Here is where the fortune-tellers of the 
business sit. When new lines or exchanges 
are to be built, these men study the situation 
with an eye to the future. They prepare 
a “fundamental plan,” outlining what may 
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reasonably be expected to happen in fifteen 
or twenty years. Invariably they are opti- 
mists. They make provision for growth, 
but none at all for shrinkage. By their 
advice, there is now $25,000,000 worth of 
reserve plant in the various Beli companies, 
waiting for the country to grow up to it. 
Even in the city of New York, one-half of 
the cable ducts are empty in expectation 
of the greater city of 8,000,000 population 
which is scheduled to arrive in 1928. There 
are perhaps few more impressive evidences 
of practical optimism and confidence than 
a new telephone exchange, with two-thirds 
of its wires waiting for the business of the 
future. 

Eventually, this foresight department will 
expand. It may, if a leader of genius 
appear, become the first real corps of prac- 
tical sociologists, which will substitute facts 
for the present hotchpotch of theories. It 
will prepare a “fundamental plan” of the 
whole United States, showing the centre 
of each industry and the main runways 
of traffic. It will act upon the basic fact 
that wherever there is interdependence, 
there is bound to be telephony, and it will, 
therefore, prepare maps of interdependence 
showing the widely scattered groups of 
industry and finance, and the lines that 
weave them into a pattern of national 
coéperation. 

As yet, no nation, not even our own, has 
seen the full value of the long-distance tele- 
phone. Few have the imagination to see 
what has been made possible and to realize 
that an actual face-to-face conversation 
may take place, even though there are a 
thousand miles between. Neither can it 
seem credible that a man in a distant city 
can be located as readily as though he were 
close at hand. It is too amazing to be true, 
and possibly a new generation will have to 
arrive before it will be taken for granted 
and acted upon freely. Ultimately, there 
can be no doubt that long-distance telephony 
will be regarded as a national asset of the 
highest value, for the reason that it can 
prevent so much of the enormous economic 
waste of travel. 

Nothing that science can say will ever 
decrease the marvel of a long-distance con- 
versation, and there may come in the future 
an interpreter who will put it before our 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TELEPHONE 


eyes in the form of a moving-picture. He 
will enable us to follow the flying words in 
a talk from Boston to Denver. We will 
flash first to Worcester, cross the Hudson 
on the high bridge at Poughkeepsie, swing 
southwest through a dozen coal towns to 
the outskirts of Philadelphia, leap across 
the Susquehanna, zigzag up and down the 
Alleghanies into the murk of Pittsburg, 
cross the Ohio at Wheeling, glance past 
Columbus and Indianapolis, over the 
Wabash at Terre Haute, into St. Louis by 
the Eads Bridge, through Kansas City, 
across the Missouri, along the corn-fields 
of Kansas, and then on — on—on with 
the Santa Fé Railway, across vast plains 
and past the brink of the Grand Canyon, 
to Pueblo and the lofty city of Denver. 
Twenty-five hundred miles along a thou- 
sand tons of copper wire — from Bunker 
Hill to Pike’s Peak in a second! 


EXPERIMENT YET IN ITS INFANCY 


There are many reasons to believe that 
for the practical idealists of the future 
the supreme study will be the force that 
makes such miracles possible. Six thousand 
million dollars — one-twentieth of our 
national wealth, is at the present time inves- 
ted in electrical development. The Elec- 
trical Age has not yet arrived, but it is at 
hand; and no one can tell how brilliant the 
result may be when the creative minds of 
a nation are focussed upon the subjugation 
of this mysterious force, which has more 
power and more delicacy than any other 
force that man has been able to harness. 

As a tame and tractable energy, electric- 
city ismew. Among the wise men of Greece 
and Rome, few knew of its existence and 
none put it to any practical use. The wisest 
knew that a piece of amber, when rubbed, 
will attract feathery substances; but they 
regarded this as poetry rather than science. 
There was a pretty legend among the 
Phoenicians that the pieces of amber were 
the petrified tears of maidens who had 
thrown themselves into the sea because of 
unrequited love, and each bead of amber 
was highly prized. It was worn as an 
amulet and a symbol of purity. Not for 
two thousand years did anyone dream that 
within its golden heart lay hidden the secret 
of a new electrical civilization. 
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Not even in 1752, when Benjamin Frank- 
lin flew his famous kite on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River and captured the first 
“canned lightning,” was there any definite 
knowledge of electrical energy. His light- 
ning rod was regarded as an insult to the 
deity of Heaven. It was blamed for 
the earthquake of 1755, and not until the 
telegraph of Morse came into general use 
did men dare to think of the thunder-bolt of 
Jove as a possible servant of the human race. 

Thus it happened that when Bell invented 
the telephone he surprised the world with a 
new idea. He had to make the thought 
as well as the thing. No Jules Verne nor 
H. G. Wells had foreseen it. The author 
of the Arabian Nights fantasies had con- 
ceived of a flying-carpet, but neither he nor 
any one else had conceived of flying con- 
versation. In all the literature of ancient 
days, there is not a line that will apply to 
the telephone, except possibly that expres- 
sive phrase in the Bible — “And behold, 
there came a Voice.” In these more 
privileged days, the telephone has come to 
be regarded as a commonplace fact of every- 
day life; and we are apt to forget that the 
wonder of it has become greater and not less; 
and that there are still honor and profit, 
plenty of both, to be won by the inventor 
and the scientist. 

The flood of electrical patents was never 
higher than now. ‘There are literally more 
in a single month than the total number 
issued by the Patent Office up to 1859. The 
Bell System has three hundred experts who 
are paid to do nothing else but try out all 
new ideas and inventions; and before these 
words can pass from the stenographer to 
the printer, new uses and new methods 
will be discovered. There is, therefore, no 
immediate danger that the art of telephony 
will be less fascinating in the future than it 
has been in the past. It will still be the 
most alluring and elusive sprite that ever 
led the way through a Dark Continent of 
mysterious phenomena. 


MYSTERIES YET UNSOLVED 


There still remains for some future scien- 
tist the task of showing us in detail exactly 
what the telephone current does. Such a 
man will study vibrations as Darwin studied 
the differentiation of species. He will try 
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to discover how a child’s voice, speaking 
from Boston to Omaha, can vibrate more 
than a million pounds of copper wire, and 
he will invent a finer system of time to fit 
the telephone, which can do as many dif- 
ferent things in a second as a man can do 
in a day, transmitting with every tick of the 
clock from 25 to 80,000 vibrations. He 
will deal with the various vibrations of 
nerves and wires and wireless air that are 
necessary in conveying thought between 
two separated minds. He will make clear 
how a thought, originating in the brain, 
passes along the nerve-wires to the vocal 
chords, and then in wireless vibrations of 
air to the disc of the transmitter. At the 
other end of the line the second disc re- 
creates these vibrations, which impinge 
upon the nerve-wires of an ear, and are thus 
carried to the consciousness of another 
brain. 

And so, notwithstanding all that has been 
done since Bell opened up the way, the 
telephone remains the acme of electrical 
marvels. No other thing does so much with 
so little energy. No other thing is more 
enswathed in the unknown. Not even the 
gray-haired pioneers who have lived with 
the telephone since its birth can understand 
their protégé. As to the why and the 
how, there is as yet no answer. It is as 
true of telephony to-day as it was in 1876 
that a child can use what the wisest sages 
cannot comprehend. 

Here is a tiny disc of sheet-iron. I 
speak. It shudders. It has a different 
shudder for every sound. It has thousands 
of millions of different shudders. There is 
a second disc many miles away, perhaps 
2,500 miles away. Between the two discs 
runs a copper wire. As I speak, a thrill 
of electricity flits along the wire. This 
thrill is moulded by the shudder of the 
disc. It makes the second disc shudder. 
And the shudder of the second disc repro- 
duces my voice. That is what happens. 
But how—not all the scientists of the 
world can tell. 

The telephone current is a phenomenon 
of the ether, say the theorists. But what 
isether? Nooneknows. Sir Oliver Lodge 
has guessed that it is “perhaps the only sub- 
stantial thing in the material universe,” 
but no one knows. There is nothing to 
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guide us in that unknown country except 
a sign-post that points upward and _ bears 
the one word — “Perhaps.” The Ether 
of Space! Here is an Eldorado for the 
scientists of the future, and whoever can 
first map it out will go far toward discover- 
ing the secret of telephony. 

Some day, who knov's, there may come 
the poetry and grand opera of the telephone. 
Artists may come who will portray the mar- 
vel of the wires that quiver with electrified 
words, and the romance of the switch- 
boards that tremble with the secrets of a 
great city. Already Puvis de Chavannes, 
by one of his superb panels in the Boston 
Library, has admitted the telephone and 
telegraph to the world of art. He has em- 
bodied them as two flying figures, poised 
above the electric wires, and with the follow- 
ing inscription underneath — “ By the won- 
drous agency of electricity, speech flashes 
through space and swift as lightning bears 
tidings of good and evil.” 

But these random guesses as to the future 
of the telephone may come far short of what 
the reality will be. In these dazzling days 
it is idle to predict. The inventor has 
everywhere put the prophet out of business. 
The fact has outrun the fancy. When 
Morse, for instance, was tacking up his first 
little line of wire around the Speedwell Iron 
Works, who could have foreseen 250,000 
miles of submarine cables, by which the 
very oceans are all a-quiver with the news 
of the world? When Fulton’s tiny tea- 
kettle of a boat steamed up the Hudson to 
Albany in two days, who could have fore- 
seen the steel leviathans, one-sixth of a mile 
in length, that can in the same time cut 
the Atlantic Ocean in half? And when 
Bell stood in a dingy workshop in Boston 
and heard the clang of a clock-spring come 
over an electric wire, who could have fore- 
seen the massive structure of the Bell 
System, built up by half the telephones of 
the world, and by the investment of more 
actual capital than has gone to the making 
of any other industrial association? Who 
could have foreseen what the telephone 
bells have done to ring out the old ways 
and to ring in the new — to ring out the 
delay and the isolation and to ring in the 
efficiency and the friendliness of a truly 
united people ? 
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LAST ARTICLE 
THE CONSERVATION OF CAPITAL 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


T a meeting of the Minnesota 
A Agricultural Society in 1906, I 
called attention to the waste of our 
national resources and to the choice between 
facing about and inviting national disaster. 
At the time, this warning was less seriously 
received at home, perhaps, than in Euro- 
pean countries, where it was widely circu- 
lated and discussed. But the sober second 
thought of our own people soon lifted the 
subject to its proper place, and conserva- 
tion is now a watchword not only for the 
nation but for the several states. The 
public is beginning to understand and 
sympathize with the broader view that 
sees national resources, industries, and 
interests closely related to and dependent 
upon one another. How rapidly and how 
far the movement has traveled and _ its 
scope extended is shown by the resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Conserva- 
tion Congress as its creed, and the schedule 
of subjects drawn up by its committee. 
The resolution reads: “Resolved, That 
the objects of this congress shall be broad, 
to act asa clearing-house for all allied 
social forces of our time, to seek to over- 
come waste in natural, human, or moral 
forces.” The programme of topics for 
debate and report included lands, irriga- 
tion, navigation, water-powers, flood-waters, 
forests, minerals, and other resources. Such 
is the width of vision and interpretation of 
the conservation interest to-day. But there 
is one subject missing; and it is the second 
in importance of them all. Next after the 
conservation of the land, its area, use, and 
fertility, must come the conservation of 
national capital, in the shape of cash and 
credit. 


Experience has shown how surely pros- 
perity follows the right employment and 
misfortune the abuse of this great national 
resource. Yet in the schedules of proposed 
conservation activity the waste of national 
power through excessive expenditure and 
overburdening of credit has apparently been 
overlooked. This forgotten item must be 
added to the list. The friends of conser- 
vation should take steps everywhere to give 
to this indispensable possession the same 
protection from the spoiler that they are 
trying to give to the soil, the forest, the water- 
powers, and deposits of mineral wealth. 

We are living in an age of world-wide 
financial delirium. Most nations have 
thrown away moderation in the spending 
of money. A couple of centuries ago, when 
a monarch wanted money for his pleasures 
or his schemes of aggrandizement, he had 
to place a new tax on windows or chimneys 
or salt or some other object such that the 
people felt the pressure immediately. Both 
were warned in time; and before the pro- 
cess could go too far, either protest or revolu- 
tion attempted to remedy the evil. Mod- 
ern conditions are totally different. The 
immense increase of wealth all over the 
world has greatly augmented the supply of 
capital. The mobility of this capital, the 
ease by which through international ex- 
changes it can be made to satisfy a need 
now in one country and now in another, 
strengthens the impression that it is inex- 
haustible. 

Take France, which is able to finance 
almost anything from a war to a manu- 
facturing enterprise in any part of the 
world. Leroy-Beaulieu estimates that the 
wealth of the French people increases by 
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about a billion dollars every year. This 
increment may be drawn upon by enter- 
prise anywhere. It is not gathered in huge 
fortunes, but is distributed among millions 
of holders in small sums of a few thou- 
sand francs each. These are collected by 
the great banking concerns, ready for em- 
ployment on good security in any quarter 
of the globe. While France is the best 
saver, it is not the richest of the nations. 
The average wealth per capita in some other 
countries is higher. The per capita wealth 
in the United States shows the following 
changes in the last sixty years: 


PER CAPITA WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


1850 . . $307.69 1890 - $1,035.57 
1860 . . $513.93 1900 . $1,164.79 
1870 . . $779.83 1904 . $1,318.11 
1880 . . $870.20 


Undoubtedly, at the present scale of 
prices, the per capita wealth of the United 
States to-day is well over $1,500. In most 
other nations the growth, while not so 
rapid, has been steady and _ substantial. 
The addition of these uncounted billions 
to the aggregate wealth of the world has 
stimulated the spirit of financial adventure 
and the love of squandering inherent in man- 
kind. Its availability has lulled to sleep 
natural prudence and quieted the alarm 
of moments of sanity in the spendthrift’s 
life—with what results will presently be seen. 

If credit has, as Daniel Webster said, 
done more than all the mines of the world 
to develop and increase its industry, the 
potential dangers of credit are equally great. 
Expansion or contraction of cash is meas- 
ured by millions; of credits, by billions. 
The increase of apparent resources by an 
easy resort to borrowing, the mortgaging of 
a patrimony not our own to obtain mate- 
rial for present extravagance, the diversion of 
wealth from productive to unproductive 
uses —all these have gone farther than 
most people realize. It will be worth while 
to examine current public waste of cash and 
credit. It is measured by current debt and 
current expenditure everywhere, as compared 
with the same items only a few years ago. 


THE CAUSES OF RISING PRICES 


The man who attempts to place entire 
responsibility for these changes upon one 


single act or influence lacks either fairness 
or intelligence. As in most great economic 
movements, the cause is complex. Some- 
thing is due to enormous currency inflation. 
The total per capita circulation in the 
United States in 1896 was $21.41, and in 
1g09 it was $35.01. Although population 
had grown by many millions in these 
thirteen years, the amount of money to 
each individual had increased by $13.60, 
or more than 60 per cent. The increase 
in the total gold production of the world, 
which rose from $118,848,000 in 1890 to 
over $427,000,000 in 1908, has been made 
the basis for one form and another of credit 
issues aggregating a vast sum. Even a 
rudimentary knowledge of economics or 
monetary science shows that such changes 
must produce a rise of prices. 

The tariff is another contributing cause. 
It is true that it can furnish but a partial 
explanation, for to only a limited extent 
can the rise in food prices be affected by 
or traced to the tariff. As to commodities 
that we export, the tariff is inoperative. 
It generally affects prices directly as we 
become importers. Nevertheless the tariff 
must bear its share of responsibility for 
rising prices. Common sense says that 
when the cost of the necessaries of life in 
a town on the Canadian side of the Detroit 
River is reported at nearly 25 per cent. less 
than on the American side, the tariff accounts 
for the difference. It says that a man will 
raise his charges to the full extent that he 
is guaranteed against competition. He who 
believes that the sudden and violent rise 
of prices in 1897, following the enactment 
of the Dingley law, and the similar move- 
ment following the passage of the tariff act 
of 1909 have no relation to those legislative 
achievements, would argue that the rise of 
the Seine had nothing to do with the recent 
inundation of Paris. 

Combinations which are actually in 
restraint of trade, which have monopolized 
their field and are either controlled by a 
common secret management or a secret 
agreement to maintain exorbitant charges, 
are partly responsible. If the operations 
of these had been followed with the same 
interest by the public and checked with 
the same rigor by state and nation that are 
displayed in agitation against the railroads 
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—which for years have been subject to public 
control, open to public inspection, and which, 
practically alone among the agencies affect- 
ing directly the common life, have given 
their services at lower and lower prices 
every decade—the country would not be 
so stupefied as it is to-day by a great hard- 
ship or so bewildered about the remedy. 


PRODUCTION DOWN—PRICES UP 


Still more of the rise of prices is due to 
the decline of agricultural products as 
compared with the increase of population. 
Taking the average for five-year periods, 
the wheat crop of the country increased 
4I per cent. in the twenty-five years ended 
in 1908. From 1880 the population in- 
creased 74 per cent. The decrease in 
wheat exports was 24 per cent. When 
wheat sold at sixty-five cents per bushel, 
it was because the world’s product was 
relatively in excess of the world’s demand. 
The ratio is now reversed, and demand, 
taking the world as a whole, is gaining on 
supply. And this is particularly true of 
the United States, with its rapid increase 
in population, its drift to the cities, and its 
consequent actual falling off in important 
items of food products. Between January 
I, 1909, and January 1, 1910, the number 
of cattle other than milch cows in this 
country decreased by more than 2,000,000, 
following a decrease of 700,000 the year 
before. The number of swine decreased 
6,365,000, on top of a decrease of nearly 
2,000,000 the year before. The number 
of mouths to be fed is always increasing. 
These are conditions under which a simple 
exercise in division proves the necessity 
of price advances. It was definitely shown 
in advance that they must come. 

When due allowance has been made for 
the effect of these forces that make for 
dearer living, there still remains a large 
unexplained balance. This must be 
credited to the lavish expenditure which 
has now grown to be a national trait, which 
is eating up our accumulated wealth, and 
which is forcing prices higher and higher 
by consuming our resources unproductively, 
encouraging indolence and luxury, and 
compelling resort to a constantly ascending 
scale of wages. With these three powerful 
economic forces converging upon the price 
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average, the country could no more escape 
the corresponding rise and no more cure it 
than a man could keep the mercury from 
rising in the tube of a thermometer while 
he was holding a burning-glass so as to 
focus the blaze of the sun upon its bulb. 
This is the full meaning of the somewhat 
widely quoted statement made by me, 
that it is not so much the high cost of living 
as the cost of high living that afflicts the 
country. 


RECKLESS WASTE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Waste, idleness, and rising wages—all 
inter-related to one another, now as cause 
and now as effect—are, next to an over- 
issue of irredeemable paper, the three 
most powerful forces in the world to raise 
prices. 

First, waste. This is shown in the Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal expense bills 
already exhibited. There has been mild 
objection in Washington to the demand 
of a certain investigating body for an 
appropriation of a quarter of a million 
dollars to pursue inquiries on which it 
had already spent $651,000 without any 
practical results. 

The people of the United States inherited 
from its founders a wholesome tradition 
against debt, which is only now disappearing 
from the conduct of national affairs. This, 
together with the enormous resources at our 
command and the consequent ability of our 
people to pay increasing taxes without 
distress, has kept our national debt at a 
moderate figure. Until the time of the 
Spanish War and the Panama Canal, it 
decreased. It now tends to rise, concealed 
under the polite fiction of certificates of 
indebtedness to cover treasury deficits. 
If the advocates of large bond issues 
for all manner of internal improvements 
should carry their point, if that resource 
is not definitely restricted to the emer- 
gency of war, we will be in the condition 
of Europe, where the motto of every 
chancellory now seems to be: “After us 
the deluge.” 

The following figures give the estimated 
total of the national debts of the countries 
of Europe at different dates. Where sta- 
tistics cover so wide a field there may be 
some inaccuracies of detail; but, in the 
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great aggregate, these are of no practical 
consequence. 


NATIONAL DEBTS OF EUROPE 


1785-89 $ 2,070,600,000 
1814-18 7,21 3,800,000 
1845-48 7,907 ,000,000 
1874 18,027,800,000 
1905-07 29,552,800,000 


These are not statistics of expenditure, 
but of debt. After raising from their people 
by taxation all they could be made to con- 
tribute without dangerous unrest, the balance 
of money spent by these governments in- 
creased by twenty-seven and a half billion 
dollars in one hundred and twenty years. 
It increased eleven and one-half billions, 
or more than 60 per cent., in the last thirty 
years. The annual interest charge of 
Europe is now over $1,200,000,000 a year. 
It is in the position of a debtor who must 
constantly add to the principal of his obli- 
gations in order to get money to keep him 
from defaulting on the interest. 

The new budget threatens to shake the 
political foundations of England with its 
revolutionary proposals for raising more 
money, where borrowing had become im- 
possible without turmoil and another drop in 
the price of consols. Germany has been 
issuing treasury bills for years to cover def- 
icits. The debt of the empire and the several 
states combined is over $4,000,000,000. The 
other nations of Europe are mostly traveling 
the same road. Now how about ourselves? 

Leaving out the debts of counties, muni- 
cipalities, and school-districts, the aggregate 
debt of all the states and territories, less 
sinking-fund assets, was $274,745,772 in 
1880; in 1890 it was $211, 210,487; and in 
1902 it was $234,908,873. The decrease 
for the first decade was 23.1 per cent.; and 
the increase for the twelve-year period to 
1902 was I1.2 percent. Inasmuch as there 
was in the former a readjustment of debts 
in many states by scaling down the principal, 
a fair comparison on equal terms would prob- 
ably show that the actual burden of debt 
on the states only is growing slowly but 
with a tendency to accelerate its movement. 


OUR MAD RUSH INTO DEBT 


Very different is the showing when the 
obligations of counties and other minor 
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civil divisions are included. In our cities 
modern extravagance finds its most untram- 
meled expression. The total debt of the 
states, including all these minor civil Civi- 
sions, increased $13,921,443, OF 1.25 per 
cent., between 1880 and 1890. Between 
1890 and 1go2 it increased $727,778,393, 
or 64 per cent. Nearly three-quarters of 
a billion in twelve years, an average increase 
of $60,000,000 a year in the amount bor- 
rowed by the people, ought to make any 
country stop and think. Most of the actual 
material development is privately financed 
and carries its own bonded indebtedness, 
which the public finances cannot take into 
account. The figures down to 1910, out- 
side of and in addition to the national debt, 
would probably show an increase of from a 
billion and a quarter to a billion and a half 
dollars for the last twenty years, and a grand 
total of over two and a quarter billion 
dollars—about double what it was in 1890. 

Debt figures, however, do not begin to 
tell the story of our national extravagance. 
Only a small part of our expenditure is 
represented by debt tables. The rest is 
raised by increased taxation. In part this 
consists of new imposts, new licenses and 
fees; and in part it comes from increased 
assessments of all property that provide 
more revenue without showing an increased 
tax rate. Nothing bears more directly or 
forcibly upon the subject of national waste 
and the conservation of national resources 
than the profligacy disclosed by our public- 
expense ledgers. Every figure that fol- 
lows has been taken from official records, 
or is the result of compiling their contents 
in summaries never before presented to the 
public. 

First, as to the nation. For the United 
States Government the official statements 
cover only what are known as “net ordinary 
disbursements.” This total does not in- 
clude the whole of the disbursements for 
the postal service, or any payment on the 
principal of the public debt, or those extra- 
ordinary expenses that cut an ever-increas- 
ing figure in national finances. It covers 
mostly routine charges, and therefore falls 
short each year of the actual appropria- 
tions made by Congress for that year. 
Taken alone, figures so far under the fact 
would be misleading. Relatively, they are 
































sufficient for the purpose, since they vary 
with our general policy. A comparison of 
the net ordinary expenditures by decades 
will show the trend of national spending. 
The amounts are as follows: 


INCREASE OF GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


1870 $293,657,005 
1880 264,847,637 
1890 297,730,487 
1900 487,713,792 
1908 659,196,320 


Although the great business expansion of 
this country began right after the Civil War, 
the expenses for 1890 were but four million 
dollars greater than those of twenty years 
before. Since 1890 these expenditures have 
grown by $180,000,000 each nine years on 
the average, or $20,000,000 a year, until now 


they are 121.4 per cent. more than they were- 


eighteen years ago. Expressed in terms of 
per capita outgo, these charges, which are 
only part of the cost of maintaining the 
Federal Government, rose from $4.75 in 
1890 to $6.39 in 1g00, and to $7.56 in 1908. 
Shift the focus of the glass a little closer 
and look at our states and cities. By offi- 
cial records the total expenditure of state 
governments alone in all the states and 
territories of the Union combined was 
$77,105,911 in 1890, and $185,764,202 in 
1902. The increase in these twelve years 
was $108,658,291, or 141 per cent. The 
ageregate expenditures of all the states, 
together with their minor civil divisions 
of counties, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts, rose from $569,252,634 in 18go0 to 
$1,156,447,085 in 1902. The increase was 
$587,194,451, Or 103 per cent. Expressed 
in per capita terms, this means that the cost 
of state government only was $1.24 for each 
person in 1890 and $2.35 in 1902; for states 
and minor civil divisions combined it was 
$9.09 in 1890 and $14.64 in 1902. A few 
exercises in compound proportion will show 
what it may be twenty or thirty years hence. 
Official figures from 1880 to 1gog have 
been obtained from thirty of the states, 
covering all New England; New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania of the mid- Atlantic 
section; all the representative common- 
wealths of the rich Middle West and North- 
west; and a sprinkling of the states of the 
South and the extreme West. These, includ- 
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ing as they do two-thirds in number, four- 
fifths of the population, and the great bulk 
of the wealth of the whole country, will show 
whether or not local extravagance is still 


spreading its wings. The aggregate expendi- 
ture of these states, not including their coun- 
ties or municipalities, increased as follows: 


THE INCREASING COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Between 1880 and 1890 28.6% 
Between 1890 and 1900 58.0% 
Between 1go0 and 1909 90.7% 
COST OF GOVERNMENT TO EACH INDIVIDUAL 
1880 $1.78 
1890 1.79 
1900 2.35 
1909 (assuming same rate of increase in 
population) 3.84 


All these different series of statistical facts, 
traced independently, confirm and reinforce 
one another. 

It is always asserted, when the truth is 
told and a demand for economy is made, 
that the development of the country and its 
increase of wealth have been so great as 
both to require and justify this enlarged 
outlay. The answer to the charge of a 
billion-dollar session of Congress is that 
this has become a billion-dollar country. 
The apology is neither relevant nor true. 
It is not necessary that expense should 
increase in the same ratio as growth. But 
the growth of expenditure has so far outrun 
the growth of the country that the actual 
figures are almost incredible. The follow- 
ing little table, exhibiting the whole situa- 
tion, might be printed at the top of every 
letterhead used by any man in public office 
anywhere in the United States: 


CHANGES IN EXPENDITURE AND WEALTH 


Wealth 1870 to 1890 116% —1890 to 1904 65% 
Foreign Trade “ “ “ g9%— “ “ 1908 85.4% 
Value Manu- 

factured 

Products “ “ “ r2a1%— “ * Ig05 58% 
Net Ordinary 

Expenses of U. S. 

Government 1.4%— “ “ 1908 121.4% 
Expenditures 

30 States — “  t909 201.6% 


The moral of these half-dozen lines is 
overwhelming and their proof of public 
waste is complete. The rate of develop- 
ment of the country was far more rapid in 
the twenty years from 1870 to 18go than it 
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was in the eighteen from 1900 to 1908. Yet 
in the earlier era, when every great national 
asset was doubled in twenty years and the 
pressure for enlarged activities was cor- 
respondingly severe upon the state, the net 
ordinary expenditures of the United States 
increased but 1.4 per cent. If it is national 
growth that makes government costly, how 
about this period? Since then, with a 
commercial expansion expressed by a much 
smaller percentage, these net ordinary 
expenses have jumped over 121 per cent. 
The wealth and business of the country 
as a whole increased but little more than 
half as fast in the second period as in the 
first. The expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment increased 88 times as fast, and the 
expenses of the state governments in the 
last nineteen years went up over 200 per 
cent. By such facts as these, quite as con- 
vincing as slaughtered forests or exhausted 
mines or impoverished soils or appropriated 
water-powers, two things are settled once 
for all: no honest man should ever again 
adduce material development as a sufficient 
reason for the growing appropriation bills 
of nation or state; and the conservation 
movement should give to economy in 
national, state, and municipal expenditure 
a leading place on its programmes, and a 
share of effort commensurate with its im- 
portance and the country’s need. 

The phenomenal increase of public ex- 
penditure has already produced a plentiful 
crop of public ills. It is one of the causes 
of the increase in prices now disturbing 
the people. This increase follows in a sug- 
gestive way the inflation of national and 
local budgets. The average cost of the 
supplies that must be bought for practically 
every household has increased about 50 
per cent. between 1896 and 1909. During 
the last year there has been a marked 
lifting of the price level. Foodstuffs cost 
from Io to 70 per cent. more than ten years 
ago. Inquiries are now under way which, 
when fairly and intelligently carried out, 
will give some accurate measure of the 
extent and force of the movement of prices. 
The reports of the Federal Bureau of Labor 
show that, if we represent the average prices 
of the ten years 1890-1899 by 100, the 
price of food in 1908 was 120.6; of clothing, 
116.9; of fuel and lighting, 130.8; of metals 
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and implements, 125.4; of lumber and 
building materials, 133.1; and of all com- 
modities combined, 122.8. These are whole- 
sale prices. If to them be added the profit of 
the retailer, a fairly. good idea can be formed 
of the new conditions of our national life. 

A charge of over $7,000,000 a year for 
secret service, a relic of dictators and 
abhorred by every really free democracy, 
awakened a certain amount of criticism. 
In every state there have been created 
within the last thirty years dozens or scores 
of commissions, boards, officials, posts, 
all with salaries attached, all asking for 
more, and all heaping up incidental ex- 
penses. Billions of free capital have been 
absorbed by the great wars of recent times, 
and by such disasters as visited San Fran- 
cisco, southern Italy, and Paris. We are 
spending some hundreds of millions at 
Panama, and the aim of legislators ambitious 
of popularity is to find new vents for the 
treasury. Capital in untold volume has 
been withdrawn by all these policies from 
productive employments. Now we cannot 
cheat the first four rules of arithmetic. 
We cannot spend money for one thing and 
also use it for another. The same money 
that has bought an automobile is not on 
hand to build a steam-thresher. There 
has been less capital for production; hence 
less production; hence a diminished supply; 
hence higher prices. 

Second, habits of idleness thus encouraged 
diminish production. Where so much pub- 
lic money is flowing down the gutter, many 
a man finds it easier to scoop up what he 
wants than to work for it. The fashion of 
public extravagance is of all fashions the 
first and most easily imitated. As the 
supply of capital dwindles on the one side 
of the economic machine, the supply of 
labor dwindles on the other. We must 
expect to see this also reflected in higher 
prices. And as long as the world has to 
live by labor, there will be no escape from 
and no exception to this law. 


THE STEADY RISE IN WAGES 


Third, perhaps the greatest factor of 
all in the price problem, is the wage-rate. 
Everybody knows that labor cost is the 
principal item in all forms of industry. 
The wage-rate has been rising steadily 
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in this country. Powerful forces are back 
of this movement. It has public sym- 
pathy. To resist it is difficult and may 
be dangerous. As the labor supply dimin- 
ishes, for reasons just stated, wages rise 
still more. High wages and high prices 
work in a circle. Every rise of one is 
reflected in a rise of the other. But some- 
body has to pay these wages. They do 
not come out of the air. In the end labor 
suffers when the business no longer pays 
a profit and the payrolls cease entirely by 
the closing up of an industry no longer 
profitable. 

As cost of production is chiefly labor 
cost, the price of the finished article must 
go up if the price of labor is raised. This 
is just as true of the farm as of the factory. 
And the wages of farm labor have risen 
with the wages of labor in the trades. The 
complaint of every farmer who has to hire 
help is that farm laborers are both scarce 
and expensive. The fact that tea, coffee, 
sugar, and such commodities, which are 
mainly imported, have risen little or none 
while other prices were soaring indicates 
that the high American wage-rate raises 
prices and keeps them high. Since the 
laborer must receive for his work such com- 
pensation as will supply him with the 
necessaries of life at whatever market-price 
they command, so his wages must rise 
with every rise in the cost of living. 

The effect of national waste of capital 
is felt immediately in the added weight of 
taxation. One of the last things men learn 
is thatevery dollar paid out by a govern- 
ment must first have been paid in by the 
community. The income raised by any 
tax save those on articles of pure luxury 
is so much taken from productive industry; 
and, where not utilized for public protection, 
in that narrow range of activity which 
alone it is either proper or profitable for the 
state, is as truly wasted as if it were spent 
on public games or childish bonfires. 
Logically the progress of the tax-collector, 
the search for new objects and new methods 
of taxation, and the exaltation of a tax into 
something beneficent in itself instead of a 
necessary evil, have kept pace with the 
advance in national and local extravagance. 

The taxes collected annually from the 
railroads of the country have increased 
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more than 200 per cent. since 1889. ‘They 
increased by forty million dollars and by 
more than $100 per mile of track between 
1g0o and 1908. Franchise taxes, inheritance 
taxes, taxes on corporations, and income 
taxes are all recent additions or suggestions. 
They are referred to here with neither 
approval nor disapproval as means of 
collecting money, but as part of the evil 
progeny of our dissipation of free capital. 
Not only these but a host of others must 
be resorted to if we carry out all the schemes 
that are hatched in the hotbed of waste. 
The experience of England with its budget, 
of every Continental country groaning under 
heavy taxes, must become our own if our 
policy is not reversed. The effect upon 
industry, prosperity, and national character 
of a constantly mounting tax-rate, with its 
withdrawal of larger and larger sums every 
year from the fund that should be devoted 
to industrial enterprises and to the repro- 
duction of wealth, is just as certain as the 
effect of drawing checks upon a bank to an 
annually larger and larger percentage of 
the deposits made. 

In this way, insidiously and without 
realization by the general public, often 
under the speciousnames ofimprovement and 
reform, capital is dissipated, discouraged, 
and quietly abstracted from industry. In 
this way the volume of employment is 
greatly lessened, because there is less 
capital for payrolls. In this way high 
prices and high wages and high taxes 
may all work together for the impoverish- 
ment of a nation by exactly the same pro- 
cess that works impoverishment of its soil. 
The analogy between reckless waste of 
natural resources and of capital is so close, 
the necessity of conservation in the one 
direction as well as the other is so evident, 
that it is not easy to understand why the 
more thoughtful of our people did not long 
ago take steps to apply a corrective. 


DANGER IN THE TAXATION OF WEALTH 


The modern theory that you can safely 
tax the wealthy is just as obnoxious as 
the medieval theory that you can safely 
oppress or kill the poor. It is obnoxious 
not because wealth deserves special con- 
sideration but because capital is the main- 
spring of all industry and _ material 
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development; and, after you have devoted 
so much of it to the unproductive purposes 
that the state represents when it tran- 
scends its primary function as keeper ot 
the peace and administrator of justice, 
there will be just so much less left to pay 
out in wages and devote to the creation 
of other wealth. It is a fixed fact, exactly 
as it is that when you subtract x from y 
something less than y must remain. Of 
course the laborer suffers even more than 
the capitalist. The countries in which 
such torms of taxation are being carried 
farthest are precisely those in which employ- 
ment is scarce and precarious, and labor 
finds it necessary to lean more and more 
heavily each year upon the weakening arm 
of state and public charity. In fact the 
whole subject is several thousand years 
old; and it is as amazing to find modern 
legislatures mulling over it as it would be if 
they debated hotly the comparative advan- 
tages of the rack and the thumbscrew as 
instruments of torture. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is well summed up in 
a recent article by Mr. J. Ellis Barker 
in the Forinighily Review, in words as apt 
for the United States as they were for the 
British public to whom ‘they were addressed: 


“Modern British financial policy, popular 
and democratic financial policy, the policy of 
taxing the wealthy for the benefit of the masses, 
is not a new one. It was practised by the 
Athenian democracy in the time of Cleon, and 
it led to the economic decay of Athens. It 
was practised in ancient Rome, and it led 
to the economic decay of Rome. It was prac- 
tised by the Spaniards who plundered and 
drove out the wealthy Moors, who in the 
Middle Ages had made Spain a flourishing 
and wealthy industrial country, and it led to 
the economic decay of Spain. Throughout 
antiquity and the Middle Ages we meet with 
examples of the policy of taxing the rich out 
of existence for the benefit of the poor, and ruin 
has invariably been the result of that popular 
and democratic policy.” 

So it has been throughout history; and 
so it will be with us unless we are wise 
enough to avoid the hoary rock on which are 
plainly inscribed the legends and the warn- 
ings of the nations that made shipwreck 
there. It is to that fate and to no other 
that the socialistic experiment and all the 
policies that lead up to and feed it — the 
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policies which, directly or indirectly, are 
responsible for the major part of increased 
public expenditure — must inevitably drag 
any country. 


DANGER FROM THE PREDATORY POLITICIAN 


The saving feature of the situation is 
that it is not complex, and that the remedy 
is not obscure. The laws of conservation 
are everywhere few and plain. As the way 
to resume specie payments was to resume, 
so the way to conserve capital is to quit 
wasting it. Material resources are con- 
served by taking steps to stop their dis- 
truction. Just so the wealth of the country, 
its capital, its credit, must be saved from 
the predatory poor as well as the predatory 
rich, but above all from the predatory 
politician. Nothing less is worthy of honest 
men or of a people living under a govern- 
ment of their own fashioning and control. 

The ideal of intelligent economy must be 
restored; let the rule be that every dollar 
unprofitably spent marks a crime against 
posterity just as much as does the dissi- 
pation of material resources. 

Expenditure must be cut down all along 
the line, since a comparison with twenty 
years ago shows that it might be cut in two 
without injury to any real interest. 

Credit everywhere should be conserved 
by a sharp scrutiny of new bond issues. 
The nation should reserve them for the 
crisis of war. No state need ever borrow 
again if it is wisely and honestly governed. 
The city that has fifty years of corporate 
life behind it, or has found it necessary to 
refund any portion of its bonded debt 
instead of paying at maturity, should be 
slow to draw upon its credit or mortgage 
the lives of its children yet unborn. 

Stop grafting, the offspring of public 
extravagance and the parent of civic decay; 
not only the gross form that robs treasuries, 
but the more subtle and more dangerous 
species that infects the masses of the people 
themselves. 

Individual and public economy; a just 
distinction between a high standard of 
comfort on one side and vulgar ostentation 
or criminal waste on the other; a check 
on income wasting, debt creation, and credit 
inflation — these are the essentials of the 
new and better conservation. The reform 
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is so great, so indispensable, so linked to 
our moral as well as our material progress 
that it would seem to appeal to the heart 
and mind of every American and win his 
enthusiastic devotion until its last battle 
shall have been won. Patriotism and 
self-interest strike hands here for the pro- 
tection of our homes and happiness from 
those most dangerous of all enemies, the 
foes within our own borders. 

The conservation movement must in- 
clude this in its programme. It must 
stand for the defense and economic utiliza- 
tion of a resource without whose painful 
accumulation through centuries our forests 
and our mines will still contribute little to 
comfort or progress, and our fields would 
still wait the plow; a resource which repre- 
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sents the concentrated efforts and pains 
and hopes of a mighty past — every act of 
self-sacrifice of the father for his child, 
every reward of labor told into the treasury 
of savings for the future, the pulse of the 
strong hearts and the strain of the mighty 
sinews of all the millions who now are in 
their graves and have handed down to us 
their sacred trust. Encircled by the impreg- 
nable barrier which such a comprehensive 
policy of conservation should erect about 
it, the future of this nation would be secure 
indeed. 


This is the last of the series of Mr. Hill’s 
articles. Along with other matter they will 
all soon be published in a volume entitled 
“Highways of Progress.” 


A NEW REASON FOR PEACE 


THE FALSE IDEA THAT MILITARY POWER CAN GAIN 
PROSPERITY— HOW THE WORLD’S BANKERS REGARD BIG ARMIES — THE 


NATIONAL 
SACK 


OR DEFEND 


OF A CITY WOULD IMPOVERISH THE CONQUERORS AS WELL AS THE CONQUERED 
BY 


NORMAN 


life built on a superstition ? 

It is commonly believed that the 
power, prosperity, and happiness of a 
nation depend on its military and naval 
strength. It is a common belief that 
national existence must be defended by 
arms. People commonly suppose that the 
strong nation can guarantee opportunities 


[ THE whole fabric of modern national 





[NoteE.—A litile book called “ Europe’s 
Optical Illusion” has created a sensation 
abroad. The author is an American by 
birth, but has been jor some years resident 
in Europe. He has discussed his argu- 
ment with leading statesmen and bankers 
of many countries, and has ventured to 
publish it only now that he is convinced that 
it is unanswerable. Mr. Angell summarizes 
in this article his startling thesis which is 
as important for America as for Europe. 
— THE Epitors.] 


ANGELL 


for its citizens that the weak nation cannot 
guarantee. 

In accordance with this belief, rival arma- 
ments grow to monstrous proportions; 
Europe trembles to its centre with the fear 
of a general war. 

True, enlightened public opinion has 
come to appreciate the inhumanity of war. 
But public opinion, far from restraining 
governments from increasing preparations 
for war, is pushing them further. 

The Englishman, for instance, believes 
that his wealth is largely the result of his 
political power, mainly of his sea power; 
that Germany with its expanding population 
must feel cramped and must soon fight for 
elbow-room; and that if he does not defend 
himself he will illustrate that universal 
law which makes of every stomach a grave- 
yard. And the Englishman has a natural 
preference for being the diner rather than 
the dinner. Since it is universally be- 
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lieved that wealth, prosperity, and well- 
being go with national strength and great- 
ness, the Englishman intends, so long:as he 
is able, to maintain that strength and great- 
ness. 

Admitting his premises — and _ these 
premises are the universally accepted 
axioms of international politics the world 
over — who shall say that he is wrong? 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


But are these universal axioms un- 
changeable ? 

Is it true that wealth and well-being go 
with the political power of nations, or, 
indeed, that the one has anything whatever 
to do with the other? 

Is it a fact that one nation can gain any 
solid, tangible advantage by the conquest 
of another ? 

Is it possible for one nation to take by 
force anything in the way of material wealth 
from another ? 

Is it possible for a nation in any real 
sense to “own” the territory of another— 
to own it, that is, in any way which can 
benefit the individual citizens of the owning 
country? 

If England could conquer Germany to- 
morrow, completely conquer it, reduce its 
nationality to so much dust, would the 
ordinary British subject be the better for it? 

If Germany could conquer England, 
would any ordinary German subject be the 
better for it? 

Does the political or military victory of 
a nation give any advantage to the indi- 
viduals of that nation which is not still 
possessed by the individuals of the defeated 
nation ? 

The fact that all these questions have to 
be answered in the negative, and that a nega- 
tive answer seems to Outrage common sense, 
shows how much our political axioms are 
in need of revision. 

The ordinary conception of national 
prosperity and armed power is a gross and 
desperately dangerous misconception, par- 
taking at times of the nature of an optical 
illusion, at times of the nature of a super- 
stition; a misconception so profoundly 
mischievous as to misdirect an immense 
part of the energies of mankind. 

The fact, of course, is that if one nation 
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were soundly to thrash another to-day, 
if Germany were to invade England, it 
could carry nothing away as the fruits of 
victory. Germany could inflict no damage 
on England that would not react in as 
great damage on itself. 

No nation can in our day by military 
conquest permanently or for any consid- 
erable period destroy or greatly damage 
the trade of another. ‘Trade depends upon 
the existence of natural wealth and a popu- 
lation capable of working it. So long as 
the natural wealth of the country and the 
population to work it remain, an invader 
cannot “destroy” it. He could only des- 
troy the trade by destroying the population, 
which is not practicable; and if he could 
destroy the population he would destroy his 
own market, actual or potential. 


CONQUEST’S CHANGED CHARACTER 


Our vocabulary of international politics 
is a survival of conditions no longer exist- 
ing, and our mental conceptions follow 
at the tail of our vocabulary. International 
politics are still dominated by terms appli- 
cable to conditions which the processes of 
modern life have altogether abolished. 

In the Roman times — indeed, in all the 
ancient world —it was true that the con- 
quest of a territory meant a tangible advan- 
tage to the conqueror; it meant the exploit- 
ation of the conquered territory by the 
conquering state to the advantage of that 
state and its citizens. It not infrequently 
meant the enslavement of the conquered 
people and the acquisition of wealth in 
the form of slaves. In medieval times a 
war of conquest meant immediate tangible 
booty in the shape of movable property, 
actual gold and silver, land parcelled out 
among the chiefs of the conquering nation, 
as at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
and so forth. 

At a later period, conquest involved an 
advantage to the reigning house of the con- 
quering nation; it was mainly the squabbles 
of rival sovereigns for prestige and power 
which precipitated the wars of that period. 
At a still later period, civilization as a whole 
— not necessarily the conquering nation — 
gained (sometimes) by the conquest of savage 
peoples, in that order was substituted for 
disorder. In the period of the coloniza- 
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tion of newly discovered land, the pre- 
emption of such territory by one particular 
nation secured an advantage for the citi- 
zens of that nation in that its overflowing 
population found homes where conditions 
were preferable to the social or political 
conditions imposed by alien nations. 
But none of these conditions is part of 
the problem that we are considering. We 
are concerned with the case of fully civi- 
lized rival nations in fully occupied territory, 
and the fact of conquering such territory 
gives to the conqueror no material advan- 
tage which he could not have had without 
conquest. And in these conditions — the 
realities of the political world as we find it 
to-day — neither “domination,” nor “ pre- 
dominance of armament,” nor the “‘com- 
mand of the sea,’ can do anything for 
commerce and industry or general well- 
being. England may build fifty Dread- 
noughts and not sell so much as a pen- 
knife the more in consequence. England 
might conquer Germany to-morrow, and 
it would find that it could not, because of 
that fact, make a single Englishman a 
shilling’s worth the richer in consequence. 
The cause of this profound change, 
largely ‘the work of the last thirty years, 
is due mainly to the complex financial 
interdependence of the capitals of the 
world, a condition in which disturbance in 
New York involves financial and commer- 
cial disturbance in London, and, if suffi- 
ciently grave, compels financiers of London 
to codperate with those of New York in put- 
ting an end to the crisis, not as a matter of 
altruism, but as a matter of commercial 
self-protection. The complexity of modern 
finance makes New York dependent on 
London, London upon Paris, Paris upon 
Berlin, to a greater degree than has ever 
before been the case in history. This inter- 
dependence is the result of the daily use 
of those contrivances of civilization which 
date from yesterday — the rapid post, the 
instantaneous dissemination of financial 
and commercial information by means of 
telegraphy, and generally the incredible 
progress of rapidity in communication 
which has put the half-dozen chief capitals 
of Christendom in closer contact finan- 
cially, and has rendered them more depen- 
dent the one upon the other than were the 
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chief cities of Great Britain less than a hun- 
dred years ago. 


IF GERMANY INVADED ENGLAND 


A fiery patriot sent to a London paper 
the following letter: 


When the German army is looting the cellars 
of the Bank of England, and carrying off the 
foundations of our whole national fortune, 
perhaps the twaddlers who are now screaming 
about the wastefulness of building four more 
Dreadnoughts will understand why sane men 
are regarding this opposition as treasonable 
nonsense. 


What would actually happen if a Ger- 
man army were to loot the vaults of the 
Bank of England? The first effect, of 
course, would be that, as the Bank of 
England is the banker of all other banks, 
there would be a run on every bank in 
England, and all would suspend payment. 
But simultaneously, German _ bankers, 
many with credit in London, would feel the 
effect; merchants the world over threat- 
ened with ruin by the effect of the collapse 
in London would immediately call in all 
their credits in Germany, and German 
finance would present a condition of chaos 
hardly less terrible than that of England. 
The German generalissimo in London 
might be no more civilized than Attila, 
himself, but he would soon find the dif- 
ference between himself and Attila. Attila, 
luckily for him, did not have to worry about 
a bank-rate and such-like complications; 
but the German general, while trying to 
sack the Bank of England, would find that 
his own balance (did he possess one) in 
the Bank of Berlin would have vanished into 
thin air, and the value of the best of his 
investments dwindled as though by a 
miracle; he would find that for the sake of 
loot amounting to a few sovereigns apiece 
among his soldiery, he had sacrificed his 
fortune. 

I have seen this in a leading English 


paper: 


If Germany were extinguished to-morrow, 
there is not an Englishman. in the world who 
would not the day after to-morrow be the 
richer. Nations have fought for years over a 
city or right of succession. Must they not 
fight for two hundred and fifty million pounds 
of yearly commerce? 
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One almost despairs of ever reaching 
economic sanity when it is possible for a 
responsible English newspaper to print 
matter which ought to be as offensive to 
educated folk as a defense of astrology or 
of witchcraft. 

What does the “extinction” of Germany 
mean? Does it mean that England would 
slay in cold blood sixty or seventy millions 
of men, women, and children? Other- 
wise, even though the fleet and army were 
annihilated, the country’s sixty-million-odd 
workers still remain—who would be all the 
more industrious, as they would have 
undergone great suffering and privation — 
prepared to work their mines and work- 
shops more thoroughly and thriftily than 
ever, and consequently just as much Eng- 
land’s trade rivals as ever, army or no 
army, navy or no navy. 

Even if England could actually “extin- 
guish’’? Germany and all Germans, it would 
annihilate such an important section of its 
debtors as to create hopeless panic in Lon- 
don. It would annihilate a market for 
English goods equal to that of Canada 
and South Africa combined. 


NAVIES DO NOTHING FOR TRADE 


It is a physical and economic impos- 
sibility to capture the external or carrying 
trade of another nation by military con- 
quest. Large navies are impotent to create 
trade for the nations owning them, and 
can do nothing to “‘confine the commercial 
rivalry” of other nations. 

Nor can a conqueror destroy the com- 
petition of a conquered nation by annexing 
it; his competitors would still compete with 
him. If Germany should conquer Holland, 
German merchants would still have to meet 
the competition of Dutch merchants, and 
on keener terms than originally, because 
the Dutch merchants would then be within 
the Germans’ customs lines. Moreover, 
Germans would not be able to take a penny- 
piece from the citizens of Holland to reim- 
burse the cost of conquest, as any special 
taxation would simply be taxing themselves, 
since Holland would then be a part of 
Germany. 

The wealth, prosperity, and well-being 
of a nation depend in no way upon its 
political power. Otherwise we should find 
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the prosperity of the smaller nations less 
than that of the great nations. This is not 
the case. The populations of states like 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Sweden are in every way as prosperous 


‘as the citizens of states like Germany, 


Russia, Austria, and France. The trade 
per capita of the small nations is in excess 
of the trade per capita of the great ones. 

No nation could gain any advantage by 
the conquest of the British colonies, and 
Great Britain could not suffer material 
damage by their loss, however much such 
loss would be regretted on sentimental 
grounds, and as rendering less easy certain 
useful social coéperation between kindred 
peoples. For the British colonies are, in 
fact, independent nations in alliance with 
the Mother Country, to whom they are no 
source of tribute or economic profit, their 
economic relations being settled, not by the 
Mother Country, but by the colonies. 
Economically, England would gain by their 
formal separation, since it would be relieved 
of the cost of their defense. 

The English continually talk as though 
their carrying trade were in some special 
sense the result of the growth of their great 
navy, yet Norway has a carrying trade which, 
relatively to its population, is nearly three 
times greater than England’s. 


NO GAIN FROM CONQUERED TERRITORY 


As the only possible course for a con- 
queror in our day is to leave the wealth of 
a territory in the complete possession of 
the individuals inhabiting that territory, 
it is a logical fallacy and an optical illu- 
sion to regard a nation as increasing its 
wealth when it increases its territory. 
When a province or state is annexed, the 
population (the real and only owners of the 
wealth therein) is also annexed, and the 
conqueror gets nothing. 

The facts of modern history abundantly 
demonstrate this. When Germany an- 
nexed Schleswig-Holstein and Alsatia, not 
a single ordinary German citizen was one 
pjennig the richer. Although England 
“owns” Canada, the English merchant is 
driven out of the Canadian markets by the 
merchant of Switzerland, who does not 
“own” Canada. Even where territory is 
not formally annexed, the conqueror is 
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unable to take the wealth of a conquered 
territory, owing to the delicate interde- 
pendence of the financial world (an outcome 
of our credit and banking systems), which 
makes the financial and industrial secu- 
rity of the victor dependent upon financial 
and industrial security in all considerable 
civilized centres. Widespread confiscation 
or destruction of trade and commerce in 
conquered territory would, therefore, react 
disastrously upon the conqueror. 

The conqueror is thus reduced to eco- 
nomic impotence, which means that political 
and military power can do nothing for the 
trade and well-being of the individuals of 
the nation exercising such power. Con- 
versely, armies and navies cannot destroy 
the trade of rivals, nor can they capture it. 
The great nations of Europe do not destroy 
the trade of the small nations to their bene- 
fit, because they cannot; and the Dutch 
citizen, whose Government possesses no 
military power, is just as well off as the 
German citizen, whose Government pos- 
sesses an army of two millions of men, and 
a great deal better off than the Russian, 
whose Government possesses an army of 
something like four millions. Thus the 
3 per cents. of powerless Belgium are 
quoted at 96, and the 3 per cents. of power- 
ful Germany at 82; the 25 per cents. of the 
Russian Empire, with its hundred and 
twenty million souls and its four-million 
army, are quoted at 81, while the 3} per 
cents. of Norway, which has not an army 
at all (or any that need be considered in the 
discussion), are quoted at 102. 

All of this carries with it the paradox 
that the more a nation’s wealth is protected 
the less secure does it become. 


WORLD’S FINANCIERS MAKE NO MISTAKE 


We are told by all the experts that great 
navies and great armies are necessary to 
protect our wealth against the aggression 
of powerful neighbors, whose cupidity and 
voracity can be controlled by force alone; 
that treaties avail nothing, and that in 
international politics might makes right. 
Yet when the financial genius of Europe, 
studying the question in its purely finan- 
cial and material aspect, has to decide 
between the great states with all their im- 
posing paraphernalia of colossal armies 
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and fabulously costly navies, and the little 
states (which, if our political pundits are 
right, could any day have their wealth gob- 
bled up by those voracious big neighbors) 
possessing relatively no military power 
whatever, such genius plumps solidly and, 
with what is in the circumstances a tre- 
mendous difference, in favor of the small 
and helpless. For a difference of twenty 
points, which we find as between Nor- 
wegian and Russian, and fourteen as 
between Belgian and German securities, is 
the difference between a safe and a specu- 
lative one; it is the difference between an 
American railroad bond in time of profound 
security and in time of widespread panic. 
And what is true of the Government funds 
is true in an only slightly less degree of the 
industrial securities, in the national com- 
parison just drawn. 

Is it altruism or quixotism which thus 
impels the capitalists of Europe to conclude 
that the public funds and investments of 
powerless Holland and Sweden (any day at 
the mercy of their big neighbors) are from 
to to 20 per cent. safer than the greatest 
Power of Continental Europe? The ques- 
tion is, of course, absurd. The only con- 
sideration of the financier is profit and 
security, and he has decided that the funds 
of the undefended nation are more secure 
than the funds of one defended by colossal 
armaments. How does he arrive at this 
decision, unless it be through the knowledge 
that modern wealth requires no defence, 
because it cannot be confiscated ? 

If the common doctrine be true, the 
Rothschilds, Morgans, and Sterns would 
not invest a pound or a dollar in the terri- 
tories of the undefended nations; and yet, 
far from that being the case, they consider 
that a Swiss or a Dutch investment is more 
secure than a German one; that indus- 
trial undertakings in a country like Swit- 
zerland, defended by a comic-opera army 
of a few thousand men, are preferable in 
point of security to enterprises backed by 
three millions of the most perfectly trained 
soldiers in the world. 

The attitude of European finance in this 
matter is the absolute condemnation of the 
view commonly taken by the statesman. 
If a country’s trade were really at the mercy 
of the first successful invader, if armies and 
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navies were really necessary for the pro- 
tection of trade, the small countries would 
be in a hopelessly inferior position and 
could exist only on the sufferance of what 
we are told are unscrupulous aggressors. 
And yet Norway has relatively to popula- 
tion a greater carrying trade than Great 
Britain; and Dutch, Swiss, and Belgian 
merchants compete in all the markets of 
the world successfully with those of Ger- 
many and France. 

It may be argued that the small states owe 
their security to the various treaties guaran- 
teeing their neutrality. But such a conclusion 
of itself would condemn the supporters of 
great armaments, because it would imply 
that international good faith constituted a 
better defense than armaments. 


SUPPOSE THE PAN-GERMANISTS SUCCEEDED 


Let us put this matter as concretely and 
as practically, with our feet as close to the 
earth as possible, and take an actual example. 

There is possibly no party in Europe 
so convinced of the general truth of the 
common axioms that at present dominate 
international politics as the Pan-Germanists 
of Germany. This party has set before 
itself the object of grouping into one 
great power all the peoples of the Ger- 
manic race or language in Europe. Were 
this aim achieved, Germany would become 
the dominating Power of the Continent, 
and might become the dominating Power 
of the world. And, according to the com- 
monly accepted view, such an achievement 
would, from the point of view of Germany, 
be worth any sacrifice that Germans could 
make. It would be an object so great, so 
desirable, that German citizens should not 
hesitate for an instant to give everything, 
life itself, in its accomplishment. 

Very good. Let us assume that at the 
cost of great sacrifice, the greatest sacrifice 
which it is possible to imagine a modern 
civilized nation making, this has been 
accomplished, and that Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria have all 
become part of the great German hege- 
mony: Js there one ordinary German citi- 
zen who would be able to say that his well- 
being had increased by such a change ? 
Germany would then “own” Holland. 
But would a single German citizen be the 
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richer for the ownership? ‘The Hollander, 
from having been the citizen of a small and 
insignificant state, would become the citizen 
of a very great one. Would the individual 
Hollander be any the richer or any the better ? 
We know that, as a matter of fact, neither 
the German nor the Hollander would be 
one whit the better, and we know also, as 
a matter of fact, that in all human probabil- 
ity they would be a great deal worse. We 
may, indeed, say that the Hollander would 
be certainly the worse in that he would 
have exchanged the relatively light taxation 
and light military service of Holland for 
the much heavier taxation and the much 
longer military service of the “great” 
German Empire. 


SHALL SUPERSTITION REIGN? 


The principle which I have attempted 
to elaborate here — the economic futility 
of political force — first thrust itself upon 
my attention some ten years ago, and in 
the interval since I have had occasion to 
discuss it with the bankers and financiers 
as well as the statesmen of several Euro- 
pean countries. Fully expecting that there 
would be some point overlooked by myself 
which would upset the whole principle, I 
was not a little astonished to find that none 
was forthcoming, and the more thorough 
discussion of its details since then has only 
confirmed my first conviction that (bold 
as the assertion may seem) the mind of 
civilization is in effect in this matter dom- 
inated by a pure illusion, or rather that 
current political ideas and phraseology have 
not kept pace with the march of events. 

Are we, in blind obedience to primitive 
instinct and old prejudices, enslaved by the 
old catch-words and that indolence which 
makes the reversal of old ideas unpleasant, 
to remain under the domination of this 
curious superstition? Shall we continue 
to struggle, spilling oceans of blood, wast- 
ing mountains of treasure, to achieve what 
is at bottom a logical absurdity, to accom- 
plish something which when accomplished 
shall avail us nothing; and which, if it could 
avail us anything, would condemn the 
nations of the world to never-ending blood- 
shed and the constant defeat of all those 
aims which men in their sober hours know 
to be alone worthy of sustained endeavor ? 
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GREAT MASTERS IN AMERICAN 
GALLERIES 


THE SURPRISING NUMBER OF GREAT PAINTINGS IN PRIVATE COL- 
LECTIONS—PRIVATELY OWNED MASTERPIECES VALUED AT 25 MILLION 
DOLLARS, WITH MUSEUM COLLECTIONS WORTH 5 MILLIONS MORE 


BY 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


[Note — An inventory of paintings by great masters now in American private collections 
gives the following remarkable showing which, in the nature of the case, is by no means complete: 
Rembrandt, 70; Frans Hals, 35; Van Dyck, 25; El Greco, 20; Goya, 20; Rubens, 15; Ruysdael, 15; 
Vermeer of Delft, 7; Botticelli, 7; Titian, 5; Mantegna, 3; Giovanni Bellini, 3; Velasquez, 3; Ra- 
phael, 2; Jan van Eyck,t. 

About two-thirds of the 231 masterpieces in this list are examples of rarity and importance, and 
the value of thts particular list would much exceed $10,000,000. Only such pictures as are of cer- 
tain authorship have been considered in this estimate. There are probably several doubtful examples 
for every one that can be confidently accepted, but many of these too ambitiously attributed works 
are in themselves old and meritorious, being the product of minor or little-known masters. 

Since preposterous prices are occasionally paid here, as abroad, for pictures of mediocre quality, 
an estimate of prices does not necessarily correspond to artistic values. But, since the figures 
are in themselves impressive, an estimate that has been kindly furnished by one who knows the 
picture-trade well is here given. 

The value of all the old masters privately owned in America may be roughly set down as $25,000,000. 
The old masters in public museums are worth at least $5,000,000. The paintings by artists of the 
nineteenth century in private collections must represent an expenditure of not less than $50,000,000 
and a present value of considerably more. 

American collections are strongest in works of the Dutch School and of the French painters of the 
so-called Fontainebleau School. We have, for example, seventy Rembrandts and thirty-five Frans 
Halses. Few European countries are so rich in these masters. In the Early French, Italian, and 
Spanish Schools, American collections (though rapidly improving) are still inferior. 

Unless one could get at the dealers’ books, the whole matter of value is guesswork. Much depends 
on the wealth and knowledge of possible buyers, and their eagerness for the work of special painters. 

According to one of the best authorities on prices, a Rembrandt portrait is worth: 

“Tf sold to a fine and cautious amateur like A, say, $40,000. 

“Tf sold to a fine but more eager amateur like B, say, $60,000. 

“Tf sold to a cheerful intruder like C, say, $100,000. 

“Tf sold to a rather intelligent, very rich, but stubborn collector like D, $125,000. 

“Tf sold to a dealer-led and ruthless amateur like E, $200,000. 

“Tf sold to a novice of the same type like F, $225,000. 

“And so on up to G and H.”’ —THE EDITORS.] 


statement that our art collecting of twenty- 
five years past is one of the most extra- 







































WO American artists and critics, 

| John La Farge and August F. 
Jaccaci, have undertaken to repro- 

duce arid interpret—in a great art book that 
brings to bear upon the collection as a whole 
and upon each picture the best opinion of 
the past and present—the choicest pictures 
in our private collections. The average 
person still balks at the quite truthful 


ordinary movements known to history, and, 
taken broadly, one of the most success- 
ful. Unhappily, our own art cuts no such 
figure as Italy’s did with the amateurs of 
the Renaissance; but, short of the actual 
thefts of the Czsars and Napoleon, there 
has probably never been within an equal 
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period so important a transit of the art of 
other lands. Men of varied wealth and 
temper have united in this ambition of 
forming notable collections. In particular 
our new capitalism, which grasps after mills 
and lands and ships and banks and railroads, 
has reached quite as masterfully for the best 
paintings in the markets of the world. It is 
this moment when the new wealth already 
in artistic possession is seeking for fuller 
esthetic consciousness that Mr. La Farge 
and Mr. Jaccaci have willed to perpetuate. 


RECKLESS BUT NOT FOOLISH COLLECTING 


One of the dearest myths of the time is 
that of the idiotic millionaire art-collector. 
It dies hard. After the Hudson-Fulton 
loan exhibition of Dutch paintings, which 
drew many of the experts of Europe across 
the Atlantic, we still hear the joke about 
buying pigs and_ pictures—still catch 
rumors, always significantly vague ones, 
of fakes being imposed wholesale upon the 
guileless captains of great industry and high 
finance. Why not apply the test of simple 
probability to this legend of Sir Gullible 
Plutus? Thus we should immediately see 
the sheer unlikelihood of a man who 
bends men of all degrees to his business 
purposes straightway becoming an imbecile 
when he begins to buy pictures. Natur- 
ally, few men of affairs have leisure to 
acquire fine connoisseurship, but any man 
of moderate intelligence must through asso- 
ciation with fine possessions gradually gain 
something of the collector’s eye and instinct. 

Indeed, if our plutocratic amateur were 
the ninny he is taken to be, the dealers 
could ill afford to over-abuse his simplicity. 
To do so would spoil business. All collec- 
tors will make mistakes, and naturally the 
mistakes of the very rich look staggeringly 
big to collectors of small means. I could 
tell, were the matter of any real importance, 
of chagrins that have befallen some of our 
famous collectors, but to what purpose? 
With rare exceptions the great collectors 
have merely suffered in the field of art the 
vicissitudes that have occasionally befallen 
them in the control of railroads, mills, and 
stock-market movements. ‘The real griev- 
ance of the superior person, and especially 
of the little collector, against them is that 
they spend lavishly and spoil the game for 
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poorer people. Yes, the great amateurs 
have spent heedlessly. Foolishly? Prob- 
ably not. Here we must stand not on punc- 
tilios, but on facts. There have been few 
sensational sales of the past decade that the 
dealers would not cheerfully rescind, so cer- 
tain is it that even the dearest pictures could 
still be resold at a profit. 

Myths arise from the shortness of human 
memory. The strangest event will look 
normal enough when once we see how 
reasonably it is grounded in the past. So 
the recent incursion of new millionairedom 
into the field of art is looked at askance 
only because we fail to see how inevitably 
the new collecting grew out of the old. 
Dealerdom merely accelerated into a gallop 
the sedate pace that had been maintained 
for a century. The painter Rembrandt 
Peale is authority for the statement that: 
“The first collection of pictures that appeared 
in the United States was a consignment made 
to John Swanwick, an eminent merchant of 
Philadelphia about the year 1786.” A 
little later, Charles Wilson Peale built in 
that city what was undoubtedly our first 
picture gallery, properly speaking, and the 
ancestor of all our art museums. But a full 
generation earlier, as we know from adver- 
tisements, there was a considerable impor- 
tation of pictures, mostly “landskips.”’ 
Certain putative old masters hung in Mount 
Vernon in Washington’s day. Two may 
still be seen in the National Museum. The 
first primitive painting, so far as I know, 
was brought over by that innovator in many 
fields, Thomas Jefferson. It is a fine 
contemporary copy of a famous Madonna 
by Mabuse, in the Museum of Palermo, and 
it still hangs in the galleries of the New York 
Historical Society to disprove the stupid 
alarm sedulously nursed in Europe that 
panel pictures sent to America are doomed 
to swift destruction. 

As New York slowly overtook Philadel- 
phia, there ensued a considerable commerce 
in old masters of a kind. Here and there 
individual collectors emerged. In the late 
thirties, “Count” William Vernon of New- 
port, one of the first voluntary exiles to 
Europe, sold at auction a little collection 
of old masters which he had got together 
in Revolutionary times through his relations 
with the French court. In 1845, Prince 
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Jerome Bonaparte dispersed at auction the 
contents of his mansion at Bordentown, 
N. J. The pictures must have been of some 
consequence, for two Rubenses and a 
Raphael Mengs fetched a thousand dollars 
or more apiece. So much for indications 
that the collector spirit has ever been 
present among us. 

Meanwhile, American art was coming to 
its own. In 1834, William Dunlap found 
materials enough for a “History of the Arts 
of Design in America,” and thirteen years 
later William Tuckerman (in “ Artist Life’’) 
published what is probably the first Amer- 
ican book wholly devoted to contemporary 
art. We are in the heyday of the Hudson 
River School. The artist is a personage in 
the sense that he rarely has been since. Hos- 
pitable merchants, bankers, and professional 
men crave his advice and society. Houses 
and galleries fill up with purchases from the 
Academy and even more readily with the 
sentimental subjects of the Dusseldorf 
School. It is the pleasantest chapter of 
American collecting, if its results were not 
impressive. Arcadian days are always brief. 
Already the war impended, with the conse- 
quent industrial expansion. ‘The artist was 
no longer a notable figure merely by virtue 
of his trade. The dealer had succeeded 
to the heart and purse-strings of the wealthy 
enthusiast. But before considering the 
merits and defects of a régime that persists 
until to-day, we should note that (with the ex- 
ceptions of the Dusseldorf obsession noted) 
the apostolic succession of American collect- 
ing was maintained by strong if slender links. 


NOTABLE EARLY COLLECTIONS 


Fine Turners, admirable sketches by 
Constable, a splendid Sir Joshua — these 
were the favorite possessions of the biblio- 
phile, James Lenox. Collected in the 
fifties and ’sixties, these pictures now hang 
in the library that bears their donor’s name. 
The contrast with the Stewart collection 
of the same period, which hangs nearby, is 
somewhat acute. In these years Consul 
James Jackson Jarves, at Florence, was 
gathering together those early Italian pic- 
tures which he destined for an American 
Museum. His taste was a full generation 
ahead of his time. His queer old pictures 
were doubted and flouted. Through his 
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poverty the main portions of his collection 
passed into the hands of Yale College and 
of a friend, E. B. Holden, Esq., of Cleve- 
land, where they are to-day the object of 
pilgrimages by European experts. A worthy 
fellow of Jarves, but more fortunate, was 
Thomas J. Bryan, who with infinite skill 
and patience assembled a series of pictures 
representing nearly all phases of the religious 
art of Europe. This collection was delivered 
intact to the New York Historical Society, 
in 1867. I can only mention such collec- 
tors as Louis Durr, who, the late Abram S. 
Hewitt once told me, scoured the auction 
and junk-shops of New York for a gener- 
ation, never paying more than fifteen dollars 
for a picture. His collection of Dutch, 
Flemish, and Spanish pictures was left to the 
Historical Society in 1881, where the residue 
still makes a creditable showing. Durr 
represents an undying type, that of the pas- 
sionate bargain-hunter. 

Meanwhile, the basis of American collect- 
ing was broadening. In the ’sixties William 
Hunt came back from France to preach the 
gospel of Barbizon. His enthusiasm spelled 
comfort for Millet. That remarkable group 
of the men of 1830 which still adorns the 
Brookline house of Mr. Quincy Shaw was 
then assembled. An artist and an amateur 


- broke out the way which.the dealers were 


soon to follow for a generation. At Cam- 
bridge Charles Elliot Norton possessed, 
though not a collection, fine examples of 
the old masters, Turner drawings, and one 
or more compositions of the rising young 
painter, Burne-Jones. But in general the 
amateur and the artist were yielding to the 
dealer. ‘The new money made in and after 
the War was beginning to covet beautiful 
things. Many of the new collectors, men of 
the type of William H. Vanderbilt and A. 
T. Stewart, were self-made and had no 
easy relations either with American artists 
or with the older sort of collectors. Very 
sensibly these novi homines took advice 
and inevitably they accepted that which was 
most accessible and strenuously offered, 
namely that of the art dealers. Here was 
the beginning of a domination that for better 
or worse is potent, if declining, to-day. 
Rather grudgingly the dealers took up the 
thoughtful work of Millet and Rousseau. 
Those blither spirits, Corot and Daubigny, 
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made their way with ease. Still more 
readily the romantic superficiality of Diaz 
and the admirable prose of Troyon and 
Dupré imposed themselves upon the trade. 
But what the trade really liked was the art 
of the French Institute. Some day history 
will revive this art if only because it 
is so characteristic of the Third Empire. 
For a generation glitter and elaboration 
masked as feeling and invention. A narrow 
zeal for perfection and academic finish pro- 
duced a technique flawless, because nothing 
serious was attempted—specious and splen- 
didly mi/. Bougereau, Bonnat, Gérome, and 
Meissonnier have suffered most in the 
reaction against the official art of France. 
In reality they are not more blameworthy 
than a hundred others. All the artists com- 
placently sank together to the level of 
a classicism as devoid of passion as of ideas. 
Only outstanding men like the Belgian 
Alfred Stevens and the Spaniard Fortuny 
managed to assert their personalities against 
the reigning dogmas. ‘To-day we are wise 
and scorn this art of the Institute. 

Possibly we underestimate it as grievously 
as our fathers exalted it. The humane 
attitude toward it seems to be that of one 
of my friends who asked me after a view 
of the Vanderbilt collection if in my life I 
had ever seen so many “good bad pictures.” 
In fact this collection, which for years has 
been loaned to the Metropolitan Museum, 
is the consummate type of the dealer-made 
gallery. In forming it the late S. P. 
Avery had carte blanche, and very well he 
acquitted himself of his commission. I 
marvel that the taste of one individual could 
have embraced such masterpieces as Millet’s 
“‘Sower” and Rousseau’s Les Gorges d’A pre- 
mont, and such pseudo-masterpieces as 
the Viberts, Meissonniers, Bargues, and 
Bonnats. The only credible explanation 
is that something other than taste is involved 
— the mercantile sense for the ruling vogue, 
and the mercantile conscience which de- 
mands that, in or out of fashion, every 
object should be the very best of its kind. 
If W. H. Vanderbilt had employed not a 
dealer but an artist or art critic to make 
his collection, it would have been more 
uneven in quality and more humanly inter- 
esting. As it is, he was admirably served, 
secured a collection far finer than he could 
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have made himself, and even on the low 
scale of financial expediency obtained exam- 
ples which, with few exceptions, his heirs 


‘could re-sell advantageously. About the 


same time Henry Walters, of Baltimore, in 
a more independent spirit, got together a 
remarkable collection in which the very 
best French painting of the century alter- 
nates oddly with the impressive trivialities 
of the Institute and Royal Academy. 
Happily a certain number of amateurs 
pursued their independent course. From the 
‘eighties Samuel Bancroft, Jr., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., was forming his unique gallery of 
the English Pre-Raphaelites. It must have 
been about this time that the Philadelphian 
connoisseur, John G. Johnson, was not 
only buying old masters of every school, 
but also neglected fine work of the French 
Romantics, sketches by Constable, paint- 
ings by the derided Whistler and by the 
Impressionist. Whistler again was the cor- 
ner-stone of the collection of Charles W. 
Freer, of Detroit, but he bought generously 
of the American painters he most loved 
and passed on to the great artists of China 
and Japan, constantly completing and im- 
proving what is eventually to be a princely 
heritage for the nation. It was in these 
lean years of black walnut, brown-stone, 
and the Institute that the late H. O. Have- 
meyer was selecting his priceless Rem- 
brandts, reinforcing them with fine examples 
of the lesser Dutchmen and adding, as an 
exquisite foil, Manet and shimmering land- 
scapes of the Impressionists. ‘Toward the 
’nineties Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke and 
Mr. Wm. T. Evans were seeking out the 
best canvases of our own unrecognized 
great painters, Homer Martin, Alexander 
Wyant, and George Inness. Of even earlier 
inception was the magnificent group of 
Dutch paintings which Henry Marquand 
gave to the Metropolitan Museum. I can 
only mention such a collection as that of the 
gifted Clarence King. Representing a 
modest expenditure and devoid of tech- 
nically important pictures, it revealed a 
taste catholic and unerring. Mrs. John 
L. Gardner, of Boston, was meanwhile 
planning her Venetian Palace and for its 
adornment: was buying the finest pictures 
from all the schools. These are merely 
chance-chosen examples to show that, des- 
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pite ruling aberrations and the clamor of 
the dealers, the right tradition of fine 
amateurism was unbroken. 

We are in the ’nineties, and the new 
wealth is reaching out for the conquest of 
new aesthetic worlds. The Institute is tot- 
tering, Barbizon prevails mightily, the day 
of the Impressionists is dawning, but the 
cry is for the old masters. Swayed by the 
dealers, the impact of new wealth strikes 
now here, now there. The winsome great 
ladies of Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, and 
Romney rise to incredible auction-room 
records. The Primitives of Italy dispute 
this advance. Holland and Flanders follow 
sturdily after. Strangely behind is the 
gallant school of France, too exotic, perhaps, 
for our clime. Some of this enthusiasm 
was factitious— the dealers are the best 
of hypnotists— and prices have come to 
represent less the sober judgment of ama- 
teurs than their rapacity. But the main out- 
come has been good. ‘The pictures are here. 
There is time to learn that it is better to 
regard even the most disinterested dealer 
as a purveyor than as a privy counsellor. 
What should be noted is that this onward 
stride of American collecting is an ideal, 
if at times a ruthless, expression of our new 
capitalism, and not lacking in romantic 
and admirable aspects. Here is no isolated 
and unsocial enjoyment but one akin to that 
zeal which has endowed colleges, hospitals, 
and institutions for research — filled the land 
with memorial churches, social settlements, 
and public libraries. The human fact is 
ever the same— vast wealth seeking a 
novel, interesting, and ideal outlet. 

Yet there are a few amateurs who culti- 
vate the patience that wins perfection. 
Were it not invidious, one could name a 
handful of amateurs who are in the fullest 
sense connoisseurs, buying wholly on their 
own judgment or under the regular guid- 
ance of some expert. Some of the best 
galleries, both in this country and in Europe, 
represent the taste and science of a single 
adviser of the critic stamp. ‘These are the 
straws that show how the wind sets. The 
time is approaching when many of our 
collectors will be connoisseurs. I could 
name a group of young men who buy as 
shrewdly as the dealers themselves, and can 
hold their own with the professional art 
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critic. Men of this sort can never con- 
stitute-an average, but they may set the 
mark toward which the collecting of the 
future will aspire. 


A GREAT BOOK ABOUT GREAT COLLECTIONS 


That will be a new chapter of our esthetic 
life which for many years will not be ready 
for the chronicler. Mr. La Farge and Mr. 
Jaccaci have decided to fix in a sumptuous 
and permanent book the present moment 
of capitalistic idealism as expressed in art. 
In some fashion that story is more interest- 
ing than that which is to follow. We have 
illustrated to-day all degrees of collecting, 
from the finest connoisseurship, through 
grades of inspired audacity, to the sheer 
omnivorousness of plutocratic vanity. It is 
a varied and paradoxical human spectacle, 
at times a demonstration of success won out 
of seemingly impossible conditions. When 
America quietly returns to the older tradition 
of taste, the prospect will be more reassuring 
perhaps, but also more monotonous — in a 
sense, less American. 

Having decided to launch their great 
enterprise on the present lunar tide, Mr. 
La Farge and Mr. Jaccaci might have built 
their book after many fashions. For exam- 
ple, a succinct catalogue of pictures in 
American private collections with half-tone 
cuts—in short, an American adaptation 
of the admirable national catalogues of M. 
Georges Lafenestre — could have been got 
up in two or three volumes at, say, five 
dollars a volume. Such a publication would 
have been very useful, but inadequate to the 
purpose. Many of the pictures in our pri- 
vate collections are unknown to art history. 
About them there is no existing body of 
accepted opinion needing merely to be 
transcribed by an editor. For purposes of 
study or pleasure, these rediscovered mas- 
terpieces should be reproduced in the most 
accurate manner and on an ample scale. 
This consideration alone makes the modest 
catalogue we have imagined inexpedient. 
Moreover, these pictures should be studied 
by many experts if we are to reach certainty 
as to attributions, etc., and here is another 
consideration that forbids a publication of 
moderate price. 

The moment the editors decided that the 
illustrations should be large and in the best 
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attainable photogravures, and also, that 
critics should be freely consulted, the choice 
was perforce made for an expensive publi- 
cation. Their natural course would have 
been to make perhaps five or six of those 
big folios which the art publishers of Lon- 
don and Paris love to issue in limited editions. 
Such a work might, at a rough estimate, 
have been sold for from $75 to $100 a vol- 
ume. As a mere catalogue and collection 
of photographic reproductions, that would 
have been satisfactory. This was the 
natural limit—the Pillars of Hercules 
beyond which publishers almost never 
steer. Yet, in the spirit of certain naviga- 
tors who asked why these Pillars were the 
metes of navigation, the editors challenged 
the restrictions arbitrarily imposed by the 
book trade. Mr. La Farge and Mr. Jaccaci 
wanted certain excellent things that were 
expensive, and wanted them badly enough 
to take chances. In the first place they 
planned something more than a catalogue. 
This was to be a complete record of the 
present moment of American picture col- 
lecting in its most significant aspect. The 
text must represent the best attainable opin- 
ion — that of acknowledged authorities 
writing at their ease. All this meant time, 
money, delicate negotiation with skeptical 
European experts. It meant, too, that 
instead of five or six volumes fifteen would 
be required. Along with this came the 
ambition that the volumes should be exam- 
ples of the finest American bookmaking. 
The costly illustrated art book as made 
in London and Paris is as a bit of book- 
making a very sorry thing. Plates and 
letter-press are casually assembled and 
stitched in what is a kind of album. Such 
tomes open badly, and, being made up of 
disparate papers, have a tendency to break 
at the back, and even to shed the plates. 
Technically, such books do not compare 
favorably with the average dollar-novel. 


THE BOOK ITSELF A WORK OF ART 


Mr. La Farge and Mr. Jaccaci wished 
not merely to present their book in a form 
worthy of the material, but also to set a 
standard for fine illustrated volumes. This 
involves refinements and difficulties at 
every point. There are, for example, no 
inserted plates. The book is made of a 
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single fine paper; and upon sheets left 
blank the photogravures, carefully pulled 
on India paper, are mounted. ‘The explan- 
atory text on the opposite page is set to the 
measure of the print itself. Thus the illus- 
trations harmonize with the text, the open 
page being a typographical unit. What 
difficulties in the way of “make-up”’ this 
involves, the initiated are in a way to appre- 
ciate. Only a printer who loves and 
respects his task would undertake such a 
job, and the editors almost inevitably passed 
by the great printing houses in favor of Mr. 
Walter Gilliss, an enthusiast of the resource- 
ful kind. Since much of the criticism per- 
force must come from abroad, there was 
all the stronger reason that the work should 
be a monument of American craftsmanship. 
This it will be, down to the smallest detail. 
The incidental decoration, headpieces, and 
tailpieces are charming linear compositions 
by Kenyon Cox, and since the process 
blocks did not sympathetically render the 
originals, these drawings were cut in wood 
by a master-engraver, Henry Wolf. Only 
a sense of the importance and worth of their 
work could have induced the editors thus to 
multiply expense. They were fortified, I 
suppose, first by the conviction that every- 
thing made legitimately for the beauty 
and usefulness of the work — nothing being 
conceded to mere display — and by a shrewd 
surmise that most of the people who willingly 
buy poorly made art books at $100 or there- 
abouts can perfectly well afford to pay ten 
times that for a better money’s worth. I 
have touched upon the purely external 
features of this work because the matter is 
interesting, and because it is just possible 
that some readers will have confounded a 
serious enterprise with certain semi-fraudu- 
lent schemes for parting the unwary bib- 
liophile from his money. The hundred- 
odd subscribers that are desired will receive 
fair equivalent for their cash. What is more 
important than the make or the cost of the 
volumes is the spirit in which the text is 
prepared. The editors aim at a complete, 
scholarly, and humane appraisal — first, of 
the collections as wholes, next of the individ- 
ual paintings. Nothing sounds easier than 
this as I write it, but as a matter of fact such 
an appraisal requires not merely the most 
open-hearted disposition on the part of the 
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elect amateurs, but also the recruiting of for the dealers, is in itself a work of art. 
an extraordinary staff of critics and men of Not merely a collection made in conformity 
letters. with a consistent principle of decoration, 


First, as to the collections. An art col- like Mrs. John L. Gardner’s, but the little 
lection, when it is anything better than a group of paintings gathered together by such 
casual assemblage or a dumping-ground a citizen of the world as the late John Hay 














Copyright, 1907, by the August F. Jaccaci Co. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: “LADY FRANCES FINCH” 
(Painted in 1781-2). Collection of the late Herbert L. Terrell, Esq., New York. 
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tells the story of a personality. The editors 


decided, then, that the collections should 
be appraised as wholes, if possible, by critics 
who knew the collectors with some intimacy. 
The collections described by Messrs. Jac- 
caci and La Farge in the first volume of 
“Noteworthy Paintings in American Private 
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Collections ’’ are those of Mrs. John Lowell 
Gardner, the Hon. John Hay, Messrs. 
Alfred Atmore Pope, Albert A. Sprague, 
and Herbert L. Terrell. 

Sir Martin Conway, the alpinist and 
art historian and man of affairs, describes 
the collection of his friend John Hay, while 
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REMBRANDT: PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


(Painted about 1645). 


Collection of the late Herbert L. Terrell, Esq., New York 
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Copyright, 1907, by the August F’. Jaccaci Co. 


GAINSBOROUGH: “MISS ISABEL HOWLAND” 


(Painted about 1768). 


Mr. La Farge, who has followed its swift 
and triumphant growth, becomes the critic 
of Mrs. Gardner’s treasure-house, Fenway 


Court, Boston. After the general essay will 
follow reproductions of the most significant 
pictures, and on the opposite page a des- 


Collection of the late Herbert L. Terrell, Esq., New York 


cription with tabulated information as to 
provenience, etc. So far the book simply 
does more generously and with unusual 
scholarly resources what other fine cata- 
logues have done in the past. What is to 
follow is an absolute novelty, though based 
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upon the principle of comprehensive 
appraisal which the editors adopted at the 
outset. Each picture in the catalogue will 
be interpreted in brief essays by a number of 
critics whose training and disposition ren- 
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the 


especially competent in 


der them 
premises. 

At first thought, that seems likely to pro- 
duce vain repetition. As a matter of fact, 
this has not come about. These critics, 
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FRANZ VON LENBACH: “PRINCE BISMARCK” 


(Painted at Friedrichsruh in 1889). 


Collection of the late Herbert L. Terrell, Esq., New York 
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ROBERT BRANDEGEE: “MISS SARAH PORTER” 


Head of the famous Porter School in Farmington. (Painted about 1896). 


dozens of whom sometimes treat a single 
picture, neither repeat nor combat each 
other; they complement each other in a 


most interesting fashion. And on_ sober 
thought this lies in the nature of criticism 
itself. One authority deals with the exter- 
nal history of pictures, pedigrees of collec- 


Anonymous collection in Farmington 


tions, and the like; another is a keen analyst 
of mannerisms and tricks of the painter’s 
trade; another has an_ instinctive and 
exquisite sense of pictorial quality; still 
another relates his impressions of beauty to 
the times and culture that produced the 
work of art; finally, certain critics have a 
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Copyright, 1907, by the August F. Jaccaci Co. 


I. SASSOFERRATO: “ MADONNA AND CHILD” 


(Painted about 1650). 


singular tact in confronting and affiliating 
the impressions received from many fields 


of art. Thus a group of critics writing 
independently on a fine work will bring to 
bear converging lines of interpretation far 
beyond the range of any single individual. 
These symposia on the finest pictures now 


Collection of the late Hon. John Hay, Washington 


in America are not merely most instructive 
reading for those immediately concerned, 
but constitute a remarkable monument of 
the present state of the criticism of art in 
the world. The best opinion of the past 
will be contained in complete bibliograph- 
ical appendices. 
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Now that the best talent of two worlds 
has been enlisted for the appraisal of paint- 
ing in America, the event seems quite simple 
and natural. It is nothing of the sort. 
Like most valuable achievement, it has not 
“just growed”’; it represents a high degree 
of labor and tact. It is ‘not a ‘matter of 
course that collectors should willingly per- 
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mit such appraisal. For them it involves 
uncertainties and chagrins. ‘Their treasured 
attributions may be changed; their mistakes 
must come to light. It implies a high 
degree of open-mindedness and culture for 
an amateur to permit his treasures to be 
scrutinized in this wholesale fashion. ‘That 


Mr. La Farge and Mr. Jaccaci have been 
o 
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VAN DYCK: ‘MADONNA, INFANT CHRIST, AND ST. CATHERINE’ 
(Painted about 1630). Collection of Albert A. Sprague, Esq., Chicago 
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HOPPNER: “MASTER MERCIER” 


Collection of Albert A. Sprague, Chicago 
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supported in this ideal shows that the nar- 
row tyranny of fine names is waning, and 
the serener cult of intrinsic excellence estab- 
lishing itself. Nor was it easy to enroll the 
best critical talents of Europe in such an 
undertaking. Most of them, bred in the 
legendary scorn of our plutocracy and con- 
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vinced that our cupidity was only sur- 
passed by our ignorance, had to be assured 
that the game was worth the candle. This 
involved diplomatic correspondence of a 
prolonged kind, trips to Europe, personal 
conferences. All this has worked first to 


break down prejudice and to establish the 
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MARY CASSATT: “THE AWAKENING OF THE BABY” 
Collection of Alfred Atmore Pope, Esq., Farmington, Conn. 
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HENRI REGNAULT: “AUTOMEDON AND THE HORSES OF ACHILLES 
(Painted in 1868 or ’69). Collection of the late Herbert L. Terrell, Esq., New York 


repute of American collecting in Europe; 
and it has also knit a cordial understanding 
between the critics of the Old World and 
the New. To have found a new bond of 


intelligence and civilization between elect 
spirits of two worlds will be one of the 
many ulterior benefits of this humane 
enterprise of two American artist-critics. 
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AN AMERICAN SANITARY TRIUMPH 





IN BRAZIL 


BUILDING A 


RAILROAD WITHOUT 


LOSS OF LIFE IN THE AMAZON 


COUNTRY WHERE A FORMER EXPEDITION WAS NEARLY ANNIHILATED 


F YOU follow up the course of the 
Amazon and Madeira rivers on the 
map two-thirds across South America, 

you will finally come to San Antonio, from 
which a black line marked “R. R. under 
construction” stretches southwest for 210 
miles. Thirty years ago that black line 


BY 


HERBERT M. LOME 


was put on the map at the price of the lives 
of more than two hundred citizens of this 
country, and of millions of dollars. The com- 
mercial life of a nation hangs on the building 
of this railroad, but three times the fevers 
of the district have killed or dispersed 
expeditions which have tried to build it. 

















A MEMBER OF THE MEDICAL STAFF 


A GROUP OF AMERICAN OFFICIALS 




















LOCOMOTIVES ABANDONED BY THE 
COLLINS EXPEDITION 


It has been overhauled and is now in active service 


ONE OF THE 


For fifty years this 210 miles of tropical 
forest has stood off mankind. But at last 
the railroad builders are about to conquer 
it, and it is fitting that these men who are 
succeeding are from the United States, for 
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from first to last this country has played a 
prominent part in the attack on this stub- 
born district. 

In 1852 Lieutenant Gardner Gibbon, 
U. S. N., advocated the building of this 
railroad for commercial and _ diplomatic 
reasons. After much correspondence, in 
1878 an expedition under Colonel George 
Church Earl set sail from New York. 
The main contributors to the work were P. 
and T. Collins, and it was known as the Col- 
lins Expedition. The construction-gang was 
six hundred strong when it embarked. Fifty- 
six are in the graveyard there now. War is 
child’s play to what these men encountered. 
They went in ships fifteen hundred miles out 
of sight of the sea, and landed in the fever- 
ridden town of San Antonio, on the upper 
Madeira in Brazil. Insects and _ reptiles 
plagued them by day and night. They 
pushed their grading into the forests, and 
men began to die. Reinforcements sent 
from New York were wrecked off Hatteras 
and nearly all drowned. Others followed, 
the scum of the cities, 115 strong. When 
they reached San Antonio they struck, 
stole, and murdered, adding only trouble to 
those already there. Then the fight for 
the mastery of the country failed. Men 
left their tools and engines in the forests; 
left unburied dead where the construction 




















UNLOADING SUPPLIES ON THE MADEIRA RIVER AT PORTO VELHO 


Ships from New York steam 800 miles up the Amazon and thence for about 700 miles up the Madeira 


















A DEEP CUT THROUGH A FOREST 


camps had worked; left fifty-six of their 
number in the little graveyard at San 
Antonio; and even this was not all, for of 
those who tried to escape into Bolivia 
seventy-five died on the trail. 

Twice after this, Brazil and Bolivia tried 
to build the railroad, and now another 
force from the United States is pushing 
steel rails into this deadly forest. The 


reason for this persistence is that this rail- 
road will open up the trade of a nation. 


r 


Ihe northeastern half of Bolivia is by far 
the most productive part of the country, yet 








TRESTLE WORK ACROSS A SWAMP 


it is out of reach. North and east is the 
unsettled, impassable Brazilian hinterland. 
To the west the sea is not far, but the Andes 
lie between. The way south is open, but 
there is no railroad and no navigable river 
for hundreds of miles. Except for the little 
trade which trickles over the mountains on 
muleback, Bolivia is cut off from the world. 
But there is one possible outlet. From 
Para the Amazon stretches across the map 
800 miles to the mouth of the Madeira, and 
the black line of the Madeira reaches the 
northeast corner of Bolivia. This is the 





A GROUP OF NATIVE WORKMEN EMPLOYED ON THE RAILROAD 
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thread which is to connect Bolivia with the 
world, for there is enough water for a 4,000- 
ton steamer all the way from Para to San 
Antonio. From San Antonio south for 
200 miles are rapids. Once the railroad 
rounds the rapids, the products of this 
land-locked country can flow uninterruptedly 
to the sea and across to Europe. 

The products of a great and fertile country 
lie blocked up behind these 200 miles of 
stubborn swamp and forest. This is why, 
after the awful defeat in the ’seventies, and 
after the two later attempts had _ failed, 
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Next, a preparatory force of workers went 
to Porto Velho, a point on the Madeira 
about seven hundred miles from the Ama- 
zon and-six miles from San Antonio, which 
had -been-chosen as the base of operations. 
The land-about Porto Velho is covered with 
dense forests and rank undergrowth and 
the “bottoms” of the adjacent river breed 
fever-bearing mosquitoes by the millions. 
The ground was cleared and drained; 
swampy spots were filled in; and 
the riverside vegetation that sheltered the 
mosquitoes was destroyed for more than a 
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NATIVE 


HUTS ALONG 





THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


The more sanitary huts erected by the present contractors are modeled after this pattern 


at work south of San 
the Madeira-Mamore 


workers are again 
Antonio, building 
Railroad. 

In the treaty of Petropolis between 
Bolivia and Brazil, in 1903, the latter 
agreed to build the railroad. The contract 
was given to a New York firm. So far this 
attempt follows the Collins effort, but no 
farther. The preliminary party sent by 
the contractor was made up of doctors and 
engineers. They studied the health con- 
ditions with the same care that was be- 
stowed upon the topography. Their work 
occupied three months, 


mile. The site of the little town was 
sewered, a filtered running-water supply 
was established, and an electric-light plant 
installed that furnished illumination for 
street and structures. Houses for the men 
and the executive staff were built, and 
club quarters also. The structures were de- 
signed with special reference to the climate, 
and in this connection advantage was 
taken of architectural hints furnished by 
the native dwellings. A hospital of a 
commodious sort was also erected; like 
the staff-quarters, it has broad piazzas 
enclosed by mosquito-proof wire-netting. 
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There are also out-door and in-door bathing 
accommodations. In the cook’s quarters 
the boiling, baking and broiling are to a very 
great extent done by electricity. The club- 
house has, among other things, a library, 
some billiard and pool tables, a “game 
room’”’—wherein are to be found chess, 
checkers, and so forth —a hall for dances 
and theatricals, and a self-playing piano 
which helps to minister to the amusement 
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“green hands,” prior to being sent south, 
were given a course of lectures in regard 
to conditions, conduct, and the hygiene 
necessary in the tropics. Both the recruits 
and the veterans had to pass a rigorous 
physical examination before their services 
were accepted. The moral character of 
each man was also subjected to scrutiny. 
While there is a percentage of foreign- 
born citizens in the force, yet the bulk of 
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THE RAILROAD THAT WILL GIVE BOLIVIA AN OUTLET TO THE SEA 


The black line from San Antonio to Villa Bella shows the road under construction 


of the men. One of the chiefs of the con- 
tracting firm recently told the writer that 
the club-house was pretty nearly on a par 
with the hospital in maintaining the health 
of the men. 

The working white force of the new 
undertaking consists of about five hundred 
laborers, artificers, and mechanics. Many 
of these men had already been in the employ 
of the contractors in connection with other 
railroad construction in the tropics. The 


it consists of native Americans, it being 
the experience of the contractors, so it is 
said, that Americans exhibit a grit and 
stamina which are not always found in the 
case of the foreigners. 

The present engineering corps consists ‘of 
about sixty persons, who also have been 
selected on the score of their ability and 
experience. The medical staff includes 
eight physicians and twelve male nurses. 
Special attention has been paid to the food 
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supply. Porto Velho, moreover, is practically 
a “dry” town. The hours of labor are, 
so far as possible, of a kind whose brevity 
offsets the drain on the vitality of white 
men laboring in the tropics. 

The wisdom of all this preparation and 
foresight was made manifest almost from 
the first. The fact that the work of the 
expedition is being done under the most 
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trying conditions does not seem to interfere 
with the general good health of the men. 
Clearing virgin tropical forests, laboring 
in teeming swamps or by the side of malarial 
river bottoms, or encountering swarms of 
pestiferous insects and reptiles, are tasks 
of a trying and even dangerous nature. 
Nevertheless, the total casualties of the 
force during the two years that it has been 
in the field amounts to only seven, three of 
which were from accidents. ‘The percentage 
of cases of sickness is equally low, and 
recovery from attacks of fever have been 
almost invariable. Out of all the white 
force engaged, only twenty-three cases of 
fever have been reported; this, taking all 
things into consideration, is a marvelous 
record. 

Contrast this showing with that of the 


WORLD’S 


WORK 


Collins Expedition. According to the 
records of the latter, there were at one time, 
and in less than a month, thirty-three cases 
of fever at its base of operations, with several 
fatal terminations. On one occasion the 
medical authorities reported that 186 men 
were permanently invalided. The total 
casualties of the expedition are officially 
given as 229, but these figures do not include 
those unfortunates who were marked ‘“ miss- 
ing,” or who, at the abandonment of the 
work, died of sickness or starvation between 
San Antonio and Para. It has been esti- 
mated that of the total Collins force of 941 
men of all grades and occupations, more 
than twenty-five per cent. lost their lives. As 
the strong men of the present expedition 
work along in the forests, they find evidence 
of the failure of their predecessors. Old 
abandoned locomotives of an obsolete type, 
covered with creepers and tropical vegetables 
and used as homes by wild beasts, have been 
found, together with rusty tools, dilapidated 
huts, and graves and skeletons of the 
victims. 

As indicative of the developments that 
wait upon the completion of the enterprise 
are the changes being made at the port of 
Para, situated on the only navigable mouth 
of the Amazon. Just at present the low- 
tide depth of water is only 19.7 feet. But 
in view of the necessity for accommodating 
the increase of shipping which will come 
by reason. of opening up these territories 
by the Madeira-Mamore Railroad, con- 
tracts have been entered into by the city 
by which the depth of water at the port 
will be made thirty feet. When these 
improvements are completed, it is said 
that Para will, in point of facilities, be 
equal to any other South American port. 
It is already known as the “City of 
Rubber,” but there is some likelihood of 
its also becoming the manufacturing centre 
of the world for the goods that are made 
of that material. 

And all this is because, 1,200 miles 
away, a little 210-mile railroad will be 
opened in 1911. A great port on one 
side of a continent and a nation on the 
other are awaiting the labors of 600 Amer- 
icans, who are running steel rails through 
a tropical forest ten or twelve thousand 
miles from home. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


(The Experience which won First Prize in the Teachers’ Competition) 


BY 


H. GARD 


(OF INDIANA) 


seventeen going on eighteen. I then 

knew as much about making the 
idea shoot as Rameses II knew about elec- 
tricity and the incandescent light. The 
place was the Old Reservoir Schoolhouse 
in Clay County, Indiana. The Old Reser- 
voir was a swampy tract of several thousand 
acres, frequently overflowed by the back 
waters from Eel River. The good seasons 
found the families as extravagant as pigs 


f BEGAN teaching when I was only 


-in clover, and the bad seasons came often 


enough to keep them as poor as Job’s tur- 
key. It was American raw stock right up to 
the brim. Not one of my pupils has been 
heard from in the world, so it may be taken 
for granted that my. teaching in that nook of 
the woods failed to give a single child the 
Lincoln-urge to press forward and to achieve. 

Many of the patrons thought that I was 
too young to teach school, and they were 
right about it. Mrs. Jackson said I wasn’t 
nearly as smart as her Johnny. Johnny 
wanted to go to school that winter, but 
his mother said that she would not let him 
come to that little scrawny Gard kid, so she 
sent him to the adjoining district. That 
gave my pupils the idea that I was quite 
small fry, because Mrs. Jackson spoke as 
one with authority. Whatever I taught the 
boys and girls was taken under advisement, 
and bits of it were discussed at home. 

One of the problems in arithmetic con- 
tained a reference to the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. Charlie Moss couldn’t do any 
figuring to speak of, so got to wondering 
what the Tower was. He asked me. It 
took me about ten minutes to explain, and 
then we had to hurry to get through with the 
lesson, because we had a regular cut-and- 
dried programme in a little corner of the 


blackboard. We tried to put things through 
on schedule time betause we didn’t want to 
have any collisions with the recesses. The 
next morning I received a note from one 
of the patrons, in which she told me that 
I ought not to take the time allotted to the 
arithmetic class to explain to Charlie Moss 
what the “Leading Tour to Fido” was, for 
it was only a fable — and then Charlie wasn’t 
just right, anyway. Her little son got his 
cards mixed or dealt from the bottom of 
the deck and didn’t understand the name. 

Johnny Jackson thought that surely the 
county superintendent had made a mistake 
when he granted me a license to teach. 
He began to test my scholarship by sending 
me questions in United States history, and 
requesting me te send the answers that 
evening. Like a fool, I thought that my 
honor was at stake; so I would write out the 
answers and give them to Johnny’s little 
brother. The first few days I made roo 
per cent., but one day he asked me where 
the territory of the Seminole Indians was 
previous to the Revolutionary War. I got 
tangled up in my latitude and longitude, 
and dumped the Seminoles into the Pacific 
Ocean. He compared my answer with the 
answer in his question book — and he, had 
me on the blink. The green parents and 
the greener teacher gave the boys and the 
girls the inside track, and they enjoyed the 
fun. We all looked on education as the dry, 
lifeless conning of facts. 

The cut-and-dried course of studies laid 
down by the state authorities encourages 
such a belief. The course prescribes that 
certain parts of a subject must be covered 
within a certain time. If you do not cover 
that, the pupils will fail in their examina- 
tions. If any number of them should fail, 
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it argues conclusively that you are poor truck 
as a teacher. During this period you must 
cover common fractions; next period, deci- 
mals; the next, denominate numbers, and 
soon. It sounds all right on paper; it looks 
like a summer day with its babbling brooks, 
birds, and flowers when you see it outlined 
by the instructor in the teachers’ institute; 
but when you come to feed it to a class of 
boys and girls varying as the ears of corn in 
size and quality, you are about as undecided 
what to do as when your mother catches 
you stealing sugar. You hold back on the 
lines for some, tease the others with a whip, 
and scold the others till they hate the names 
of arithmetic, teacher, and school, and all 
the things pertaining to that blessed trinity. 
This ceaseless see-saw is kept up in all the 
studies. 

As you sit and contemplate it, the journey 

to the Pole looks easy in comparison. There 
is a retinue of parents who have not caught 
the spirit of modern civilization. “What 
is the use of all these schoolhouses, and 
teachers and books,” asked one of my 
patrons, “‘when the preacher over here at 
Zion savs that ‘God doesn’t care a rap 
whether a man knows anothing or not, but 
he does care like sixty whether he is good or 
not? Why, one of old man Sutherland’s 
kids down here will stand a better show 
before the throne of God than the biggest 
scientist that ever was or ever will be, pro- 
vided the kid is good; scientists don’t 
amount to nothin’ nohow.’ ” 

I had read De Garmo’s “ Apperception,” 
Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
Dewey’s “Psychology,” Sully’s ‘ Psychol- 
ogy,” a bit of Socrates, somewhat of Aris- 
totle, Plato, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and had 
gotten a peep at the writings of G. Stanley 
Hall and Colonel Parker. I had read many of 
the volumes in the International Educa- 
tional Series. I had attended the Central 
Normal College at Danville, Ind., for one 
year, and was a subscriber to two school 
journals. I studied these books and jour- 
nals religiously, for I was anxious to make 
the idea shoot straight. I found many 
inspiring passages in the literature. Very 


frequently I would run across passages em- 
phasizing the sacredness of the profession — 
the biggest light at the foot of modern civi- 
lization —so I got to thinking that the 
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teacher is “IT,” just as the preachers think 
they are “IT,” and the artist, the musician, 
the business man, and the farmer. When 
we attended the institutes, the teachers 
were always chewing the rag about the woeful 
lot of the teachers. I got to thinking that 
we were terribly abused; yet I thought, if it 
is as bad as they make it out to be, why in 
the world don’t we get out of it? Still, I 
have always thought, too, that “The fault 
is not in our stars, dear Brutus, but in our- 
selves that we are underlings.” We have 
had enough about this preaching of class 
privileges. Let us put up our growling bag- 
pipe and get right down to work and dig. 

My great trouble seemed to be that I 
could not work out the things as smoothly 
as the books and the journals mapped it out. 
I was looking for mathematical precision in 
method, for the books and the professional 
“big guns” had led me to expect it. Some 
of the teachers in our township claimed that 
they had found it and they made as much 
noise about it as an athlete “chomping 
celery.” Atthe township institute, which is 
pulled off once a month, these veterans 
would come around and ask us youngsters 
how we were getting along, and tell us more 
about their model schools. Then they 
would always insist that we take part in the 
discussions which were called for at the end 
of each paper, but a fellow couldn’t have 
shot a word in with a cannon, even if he had 
wanted to. 

Those institutes cost money, but I never 
got a bit of benefit from them. Whenever 
I asked some of the others if they really 
were benefited, they would grin and say: 
“Yes, a little.’ As I got acquainted with 
the other teachers, I found out that, like my- 
self, they were as limp as a rag in enthus- 
iasm, and were in it for the money — and 
that was all. There was no leader who was 
on fire with his work. 

Things got darker to me that first year. 
It just seemed to me that we were con- 
fronted by all the developments in science, 
by the three R’s, by the chimeras of specu- 
lation about how to teach; and we teachers 
felt that the child must become acquainted 
with all this mass of stuff and must get it by 
the ‘only way.” The teaching does not 
prompt investigation on the part of the 
pupil. I remember quite well a picture 
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in the old physics book — a crooked glass 
tube with one end immersed in water and 
the water running out at the other end, but 
having to pass over the hump. ‘The teacher 
passed this illustration by with a word of 
explanation while we kids sat listless — 
Rube Armstrong was asleep, and I was on 
the way to snore-land myself. A few years 
later I purchased an oil-stove with a patent 
burner and filler. Every time I filled the 
lamp, I would wipe it very thoroughly, 
but it leaked somewhere; soon after I had 
filled it, I would find kerosene on the floor. 
I began to investigate the lamp. Finally 
I found the trick the siphon was playing on 
me. ‘The principle of the siphon came upon 
me like a vivid flash of lightning, and I under- 
stood it as I had never understood it before. 
As I look back over my school days, I re- 
member only a very, very few of the facts 
I learned there. Perhaps it was because 
they were not shown to me “at work”; I 
never found any kernels in them. 

I remember quite well how I got an idea 
about the size of a half-bushel. The teacher 
told me to carry in about half a bushel of 
coal while she went home for lunch. I 
asked Rube Armstrong how much half a 
bushel was. He said that he did not know, 
so I got it mixed up with a ton. I carried 
in at least two barrels and was carrying coal 
when the teacher returned. They had the 
laugh on me. That evening at home I took 
our half-bushel measure and kept filling it 
with potatoes until I could estimate a half- 
bushel quite accurately, without a measure. 
I found out then that things we learn in 
defeat, with great struggle, with great joy, 
in victory, or in some unusual way, are 
remembered and woven into the web of life. 
In my teaching I always felt I was not giving 
my pupils the vivid flash of recognition, 
because I could not create the peculiar at- 
mosphere that learning demands. As I 
could not set up a definite, tangible ideal or 
goal, we went on conning books and cram- 
ming for the examination. We hammered 
facts into their heads and let the beautiful 
principle of things go to the dogs. 

T realized then that a kid had no business 
in the schoolroom. He who would direct 
life should know life and feel it in every 
limb, then he would not need to direct; 
his example would be sufficient and would 
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radiate and create the proper atmosphere. 
Knowledge then would come as naturally 
as the age of puberty or as permanent teeth. 

But it was my ambition to go through 
college, and I had to earn the money. I 
had enough scholarship to merit a teacher’s 
license: the state therefore said that I was 
qualified to teach; so I kept time and drew 
the money. I cared but little for the boys 
and girls; that college course was the Bar- 
num Show in my mind. Then, of course, 
I wanted better clothes so that I could cut 
a swath in the social life at college, for I 
didn’t want anybody to think that I was 
scrub-stock. I almost prayed for the last 
day of school to come; I had it all counted 
up—so many weeks till Christmas, and 
then so many more weeks until the Ides of 
March, then I’d be out of prison — O Glory! 
out in the open air, as free as the birds; and 
I'd fly off to the college and be there a few 
days before the spring-term opened. That 
would give me time to dig into my studies 
a little ahead of the others; I'd wax strong 
in my classes, and hold the headmarks in the 
hollow of my hands from the very start. 
That is where my heart was; the boys and 
girls took the leavings, the off-scourings of 
my feverish soul. Think you that it is any 
wonder there are no Lincolns springing 
up from my cultures! 

However, my teaching was quite satis- 
factory to the patrons that first year. They 
requested the trustee to give me the school 
the next winter. I went off to college, 
thinking that I would teach at the same 
place next term. It was a mile and a half 
from home and I enjoyed the trip, especially 
in the evening when I was racing with my- 
self to get home to Julius Caesar and his 
Gallic Wars. 

Fall came, and I was planning what I 


- would do with certain classes that winter — 


how I would arrange the programme, what 
I would do to arouse the interest of the 
lethargic ones, and so on. But, a week 
before school opened, the trustee came to me 
and said that he wanted me to teach the 
Jeffers School instead of the Reservoir 
School. The Jeffers School was six miles 
from my home. I did not like the idea of 
walking or even riding six miles every night 
and morning for the fall and winter; yet I 
did not want to board away from home, 
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Then, mind you, my elder brother had 
taught the Jeffers School for the three years 
preceding, and he was considered one of the 
best country teachers in the county. He 
had a reputation for holding things right 
down to the level, and discipline was away 
above par. One of his pupils told me that 
she had to be so still that it gave her a pain 
in her side. I knew that I could never 
command such discipline as he did, so I was 
worried. 

The trustee wanted me to take that 
school merely to accommodate one of his 
political protégés. Rumor had it that a 
certain Mr. N., a Republican, had voted for 
the trustee (a Democrat) on the condition 
that the Democrat would give Miss N. a 
schoolff elected. Miss N. lived close to the 
Jeffers School, but she could not teach it 
because, in the first place, she did not have 


‘brains enough — so the trustee said; then 


(and this was the big reason) there was a 
patron in the Jeffers district who loved 
the N. family as a rat loves a cat. This 
patron told the trustee that there would be 
war if he engaged Miss N. to teach that 
school, and both N. and the trustee knew 
that the fellow was a fighter. This patron 
said that I would be acceptable as a teacher, 
for he had talked to one of the patrons in the 
district where I taught the year before, and 
the report was flattering. Ofcourse, I took it 
all in with open mouth, thinking that I must 
be a wonderful teacher to have bouquets 
strewn along my pathway like that. The 
trustee was on to his job and was just giv- 
ing me these chocolate drops to get me to 
“run along like a good little boy and do 
what papa wants you to do.” 

Mr. N. and the trustee told me further 
that Miss N. could handle the Reservoir 
School all right because it was a small school; 
and then, if Johnny Jackson attended the 
neighboring school, there would be no 
advanced pupils. But Johnny’s mother 
seemed to be better pleased with Miss N. 
than with me, so Johnny went to Miss N. 
It was rumored that he spent his time in 
entangling the teacher in arithmetic and 
history, and in ‘‘squeezing the schoolmar’m.”’ 

While I had to take the leavings in the 
way of schools that winter, I think that it 
was better for me. I made the trip every 
day, walking or riding as the roads permitted. 


WORLD’S WORK 


I do not think that I proved as good a 
teacher as my brother, but the patrons were 
quite pleased; they gave me a big dinner 
on the last day and requested the trustee 
to let me come back there the next winter. 

Finally I worked my way through college. 
I intended to teach near Indianapolis the 
next winter so that I might run in once in a 
while to a theatre. I secured the school, 
and was making preparations to dive into 
the work in earnest. I took the examina- 
tion, made a high grade, and was very much 
elated. 

But my parents wanted me to teach near 
home that winter. There was a fight on in 
our home township over a graded school 
building. The trustee was a Democrat and 
was in favor of the school. My father was 
a Republican, and was also in favor of it. 
The trustee was able to swing most of the 
Democrats his way, but not all. The battle 
waxed hot and strong, but the trustee car- 
ried the day. The next thing was to get a 
principal who could hold things level and 
who would be able to draw pupils from 
other districts in the township. I was just 
out of college and my sheepskin looked about 
as big as the Presidency to some of the 
country folks. I had the reputation for 
getting results in the schools where I had 
taught previously. Then the trustee knew 
that I was a Republican, and he thought that 
fact would tend to appease the Republican 
opposition over the township and cause them 
to send their boys and girls to the graded 
school. We sailed in and “had a rattling 
good school.’ Before spring the bitterest 
opponent was sending his boy to my school. 

I felt as proud as the Queen of Sheba. 
I was “it,” being principal of the graded 
school and president of the teachers’ insti- 
tute, yet I was almost the youngest among 
them. I worked hard that winter and the 
school was pronounced a success, but I 
could not get the Angelo enthusiasm for the 
work — so I folded my tent like an Arab 
and silently stole away. 

I have often tried to analyze the causes 
for my lassitude and lack of interest in 
school work. 

In the first place I ate too much. On 
the Indiana farm there are fresh pork, home- 
seasoned sausages, spare-ribs, backbone, 
liver, hearts, sweet potatoes, fried mush, 
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soup, milk by the gallons, butter by the 
firkin, corn bread, sauerkraut by the barrel, 
the whole jam and jelly family, and all their 
preserves cousins. If you don’t eat a 
“whole lot,”’ the folks will think surely you 
are sick and will want to call the doctor. 
Then you top off nearly every meal with 
pies and cakes; the pie crusts always have 
plenty and to spare of shortening, and the 
cakes are quite well saturated with butter 
and lard, for the recipe always says a lump 
of butter — and a lump to a farm wife is 
never smaller than a large goose-egg. 

The school children were not in any better 
condition to learn than I was to teach. 
Oh, the efforts we used to make to keep 
awake in the afternoon! We all thought 
that work was an imposition thrust upon us 
as punishment by an unmerciful God, for 
we didn’t see any joy-spirits sauntering 
around and hovering over it. But the min- 
ute I was out of the schoolroom, I took a 
bee-line for home, where I’d plunge into 
algebra, Latin, and German for my college 
course. When I got snuggled down to that, 
I fell like singing, ‘We won’t go home till 
morning.” I ought to have been prosecu- 
ted for treating the pupils like that, but it 
was the fashion. You may find that state 
of affairs in thousands of schools all over 
the country, and many of the teachers do 
not have as plausible an avocation as study- 
ing Latin and algebra for college credits. 

Another reason for my lassitude in school 
work and my dislike for it was my lack of 
scholarship. I made a much higher grade 
than the average amateur, yet I was deficient 
in scholarship in spite of that. While scholar- 
ship is not the warp and woof of education, 
it is a very essential part. One of the most 
conspicuous traits of the child-mind is its 
boundless curiosity. ‘I want to know,” 
is its shibboleth, and the child would for- 
ever retain this curiosity if we older folks 
did not dull it and freeze it out. We shut 
him off by telling him that he is not old 
enough to understand this or that; or, if we 
undertake to answer him, our reply is so 
evasive and so incomplete, so much expressed 
in hieroglyphics, that the child is misled. 

A little girl just turned seven, with life 
and joy dimpling her rosy cheeks, asked 
me one day where the flower got its petals. 
She did not call them petals, but she hap- 


pened to have in her hand some petals and 
she wanted to know where the flower got 
them. I told her that God made them that 
way — because at that time I did not know 
how the bees and the butterflies helped to 
shape the flowers and to give them color; 
or, rather, how the flowers had colored and 
shaped themselves so as to attract the bees. 
I did not know then that at one time the 
petals, the sepals, the stamens, and the 
pistils were green leaves and that nature had 
found it profitable to change their shapes and 
hues. If I had only known it, and if I had 
only told the little girl something about it, 
what a world of sympathy and beauty it 
would have opened up to her! It would 
have made her watchful for a specimen in 
which some of the petals were green, having 
reverted to the mother-type and thus given 
the secret away. She would have known why 
the bees and the butterflies visit the flowers— 
that they go not only for honey but also to 
help the flowers along in their love affairs. 

My answer sealed up the avenue to her 
mind, for the reply was meaningless. It 
would have been just as injurious perhaps 
for me to have told her that I did not know. 
If I had only told her a little of the secret 
of the flower, she would have been wide- 
awake when she looked at the next flower. 
She would have known that it had a secret, 
too, and she would have been wild to find 
it out. When she saw the next flower she 
certainly felt no impulse to examine it, for 
it would have no secret for her. She would 
have thought “God made it that way,” and 
let it go at that. 

If parents were constant students, if they 
did not ‘settle down” when they get mar- 
ried, there would not be so much need for 
schools. Think of trying to plow with a 
plow that would not scour, or to cut grass 
with a sickle that would not hold an edge. 
Then think you that it is strange that boys 
and girls grow up with no love for know- 
ledge? The minds of their fathers and 
mothers are growing more and more rusty 
all the time. The minds of teachers are 
very little better, if any, for they cram for the 
examination; having passed that and 
secured their certificate to teach, they drop 
all studies until time to cram again; as for 
following some systematic course of inves- 
tigation, such things seldom enter their 
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minds. If such a teacher arises, he is am- 
bitious to secure some better position than 
the country school; so, by the time he 
becomes proficient, he leaves the country 
school, and the country boys and girls 
take the beginners, or those who are not 
competent to command better positions. 
In the city schools there are head teachers 
or superintendents and principals who 
have more or less professional interest and 
they keep nagging the subs to exertion. 
There is more doing, more to discuss, and the 
subs feel that they must study; that per- 
haps sets the standards a little higher, yet I 
am not sure but that it makes for greater 
formality. I think there are more investi- 
gators among the city teachers; then, there 
is a little more inducement from the stand- 
point of salary and permanency of position. 
The standards of life are higher in the city 
than in the country; the city teacher is more 
refined and on the whole is better educated. 
So many country teachers are in the work 
to earn money to take them through college, 
to help them pay out on a small piece of 
property, or to make a little money to estab- 
lish them in business. Of the fourteen 
teachers who were teaching in my home 
township twelve years ago, only one is teach- 
ing to-day, and he intends to leave the school- 
room as soon as he raises the mortgage on 
his farm. 

I remember asking my father one time 
why the woodpecker pecked the tree. He 
said that he did not know. I asked my 
uncle, and he did not know. I then asked 
my teacher, a sweet-sixteen whom I dearly 
loved. She laughed and told me that she 
did not know, and added that it wasn’t very 
important anyway. I was rather dis- 
heartened and gave it up. One day, however, 
I saw a woodpecker fly to a rotten log. He 
pecked first in one place and then in another. 
Finally he found a place that sounded just 
right to him, I suppose, and then he pecked 
for dear life in that spot. Bye and bye he 
pulled out a big fat worm. So I jumped 
to the conclusion that woodpeckers peck 
trees for worms. ‘Two or three years later 
I saw a woodpecker working in the snag of 
one of our old apple-trees. The old Gen- 
tian had died and we had cut off all the 
limbs but left the snag standing. It soon 
rotted and the worms burrowed init. The 
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woodpeckers had pecked holes all around it. 
Two woodpeckers persisted in working 
there day after day. They burrowed straight 
in for two or three inches, then straight 
down. I was interested and didn’t get as 
much wood corded as I should. I do not 
know whether they found worms all the 
way down or not, but anyway they quit 
excavating in a few days. Then they began 
to carry feathers and grass blades to the 
hole. The mother bird laid her eggs there, 
and in due time the little birds hatched out; 
then Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker were hust- 
ling around every day for food just like 
folks do when company comes. I had 
learned two reasons why the woodpeckers 
peck the trees. Later I found a lot of seed- 
hulls at the bottom of a dead tree where 
the birds frequently stopped to tap. Per- 
haps the birds held the seeds in their bills 
and pounded them against the tree until 
the shell burst; then they could eat the 
kernel. I have seen cherry-seeds wedged 
into the cracks and crevices of old trees; 
maybe the birds put them there against a 
rainy day. 

I tried to learn when I was a kid where 
the flies came from. I never could see any 
little baby flies, and I wondered about it. 
Nobody whom I asked seemed to know, so 
Igaveitup. Inever knew how the maggots 
were baby flies until many years later. The 
mind must have some encouraging reports 
from its searchings or it will lose interest — 
maybe throw up the job like the salesman 
who lands no orders. 

. There used to be in our orchard a num- 
ber of cherry-trees which were loaded with 
bright, red fruit about the first of June. 
Ours were the only cherries of that variety 
in the neighborhood, and the birds visited 
the trees in large numbers. I asked my 
father how the birds knew that those cher- 
ries were there, for I could see them fly 
away ever so far; then one day I saw a bird 
nearly two miles from our orchard with a 
cherry that looked precisely like one of ours. 
Father told me that he supposed that the 
birds were there last year and remembered 
the place. I asked him how they found out 
about the cherries last year. He did not 
know, unless some of the other birds had 
told them about it; he smiled when he told 
me that, and I knew it was his joke smile. 

















I never knew until years later that the 
cherries grew red purposely to attract the 
birds and that the birds could see them for 
quite a distance. The cherries wanted the 
birds to come and get them so that their 
seeds might be scattered in new places and 
blindly hoped that the baby cherry-trees 
springing from these seed might have an 
easier life than the parent had had. If my 
father had only known that, he would have 
initiated me into one of nature’s great 
secrets, and that would have set me on fire 
to learn more about her, to be more watch- 
ful and more observant of things in order 
to learn their secrets. As it was, I got the 
idea that the whole thing was a matter of 
chance — and there is no encouragement 
to the curious mind in that. 

I felt my lack of scholarship during my 
first terms as teacher, so I taught in the 
winter and attended college and studied 
during the summer. Bye and bye I finished 
the little course that I had mapped out and 
went forth to teach again. I found that I 
was able to do much better work than at 
first, but I could not get the joy out of it 
that I wanted. I just couldn’t get that 
enthusiasm for the work that makes one 
oblivious to the passing of time. I recall only 
two or three instances where my ideal got 
hold of the lines, and then I felt that I really 
taught, that my efforts ignited the blind, con- 
suming, impelling urge in the pupil’s soul. 

It was this way: Little Ed Kelly was 
having the time of his life with his numbers. 
I would give him a series of numbers to add, 
and he would tell me offhand what the 
answer was. Then I would give him a 
number of problems for his seat-work. 
He seldom or never got the answer right. 
Then, if I gave him the same problems in the 
class, he would get up and tell me the correct 
answer. He had me guessing. He would 
not tell me what the difficulty was, and his 
answers varied so much that I could not see 
what the trouble was. Finally he and I 
went into special session one day at noon. 
He proposed it, and 1 gladly consented. 
All the others were out playing, except 
Mamie Jeffers, a little tot of seven with 
flaxen hair and an eye as bright as a pearl. 

It took me an hour to find the loose cog. 
Here is what he was doing: If I gave him 
3, 4, 5 to add, he would put down 93 for the 
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answer. ThenifI gave him 2, 4, 5, he would 
put down 29 as the answer; and so on. 
Finally I tumbled. He knew how to write 
only 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0. If he knew that the 
answer should be 12, he would write it 93 
that is, 9 and 3. If his answer was 11, he 
would write it 29, or 92, that is 2 and g. See? 

It took me another hour to show him how 
to write the numbers so that he would not 
make a mistake with them. I cudgeled my 
brain for ways to show him. At last I 
thought of a number of matches tied up into 
bundles of ten, one hundred, and one thou- 
sand. I showed him how the fellow who 
invented the method of writing numbers 
found that it would be impossible to have a 
different character for each number, so he 
hit upon the plan of making the figures do 
double, triple, quadruple, work, and so on. 
First we wrote the figure 1 and placed one 
match under it. Then we wrote 2 and 
placed two matches under it; and so on up to 
1o. Then we tied ten matches together, 
put the figure 1 above it and a o beside it to 
show that there were no units left over. We 
went through this on up to 100, then on to 
1,000, until he got the idea that we went up 
by tens. He looked up at me and said: 
“Oh, I see!’ and little Mamie Jeffers 
caught me around the neck and said: “I 
see it too!”’ It was after two o’clock when 
we rang the bell for the other boys and girls. 
I believe that boy understood. He was 
curious to understand; he wanted to know; 
I was in sympathy, and that time I really 
knew that he was trying to find out and 
taught it to him in the way that made the 
idea stick. A little later I showed little 
Florence Rector how to solve her problems 
in fractions. The recitation was more than 
three hours long, but we landed with our 
idea safely harpooned. 

I have always felt that if I could have 
made every day like those two days, my 
teaching would have been worth while. 
On those two occasions I caught the child 
mind when it was ripe for something, 
when it was yearning to know and striving 
to see—and I knew how to deliver the 
goods. If I had been as competent in the 
other studies as I was in arithmetic, per- 
haps I could have done better. I needed 
the scholarship as a means, not as an end, 
but I needed it none the less. 
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A third reason for lack of interest was that 
other fields looked more promising. It 
seemed to me that business men had more 
leisure, less worry, and more money than 
I possibly would ever have if I continued 
to teach. Indianapolis business men used 
to come to the old Reservoir to shoot wild 
ducks and wild geese in the winter and 
spring. They would tell tales of city life, 
of the money they made, and the ease with 
which they made it. They dressed better 
than I did, and that was a thorn in my side. 
They did not have to buy books and maga- 
zines to keep up with the times, or so it 
seemed to me on the outside. This matter 
of dress makes more slaves of the teachers 
and of other people than you imagine. It 
has to be outgrown, and very few overcome 
it. It’s just like getting the measles and 
never getting over them. In the cities I 
saw the business men and women going 
to the theatres once or twice a week. That 
looked like the blissful life to me. As a 
teacher, I could go to the city only once or 
twice a year. The trip to the theatre was 
a ravishing treat, and I felt that I could 
never tire of it. I yearned for the city life. 
The paved streets were better than muddy 
roads; the bath-rooms, all furnace-heated, 
were better than a wash-tub bath in a cold 
room. The bed-room, nice and warm all 
_ night long, looked like a paradise to me. 

Then I read about the big salaries of busi- 
ness men as depicted in the catalogues of 
the commercial, colleges. There was noth- 
ing in the teaching profession that compared 
to this Aladdin. In business, too, I felt 
that I would not be pestered to death with 
the question of discipline. I imagined, too, 
that there would not be so many little pesky 
things to do and to decide. I would have 
to take the manager’s dictation, or write 
up his books, or take off a balance-sheet, 
and that would be the end of it. I wouldn’t 
have to get up at four o’clock A. m., rush off 
to the schoolhouse, and build a fire to warm 
the house before the pupils came; I wouldn’t 
have to sleep in a cold bed, in a cold room, 
and eat boarding-house hash, for I would 
then be making money enough to get mar- 
ried — and Mary and I would live in style 
in a flat with a bell-boy and a janitor thrown 
in. I would walk so straight that I would 
lean back, my thumbs under my suspenders, 
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and everybody would look at me and say: 
“Who is the gentleman in plush?” [ 
argued, too, that I would be coming into 
contact with men and women my equal 
(and, possibly, once in a great while, a 
superior), instead of associating with chil- 
dren all the time. I went to a fortune- 
teller, who told me that my ability was too 
great to rust out in a schoolroom, that 
law or business was my forte; so I went to 
a commercial college. 

Everything went along smoothly until 
I got nearly through the course. Then I 
began to get uneasy, for some of the young 
women and young men who were nearly 
through the course when I entered the 
college had not yet found hundred-dollar 
positions. They hadn’t ever been offered 
anything that simmered of even $40 a 
month, and some of them were sizzling like 
they would be glad to work a few weeks 
free just to show the proprietor what they 
could do. My chances looked slim. My 
money ran out one day and forgot to come 
back, so I had to seek work. I got it after 
three weeks of tireless search. The salary 
was $40 a month, and I was to help with the 
books. The principal of the college ex- 
plained to me that sometimes it was neces- 
sary for some of the students to start in for 
less than $100 a month, but that if I would 
sail in and apply myself properly, the salary 
would come along all right. I think he 
was right about that, but it never comes 
till you get right out and hustle and nearly 
work your daylights out qualifying your- 
self for the bigger responsibilities. You 
have to dig, get up early, beat the whole 
office-force to the office, work during the 
noon hour, then finish after the whistle 
blows in the evening — that is, if you are 
a little lean fellow and have to shove your- 
self forward and get your increases on what 
you can do. If you are a big, portly fellow, 
and can pull the wool over people’s eyes by 
your persuasive voice and Chesterfield 
presence, you may have an easier road. 
But I knew no more of business than a pig 
knows of logarithms, so I had to begin in 
the basement. The general rule is, dig, 
dig, dig! 

I found it easier to get interested in the 
office work than in the school work. It 
was my fortune to find work under a man 
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who himself had dug. He appreciated © 


effort, and rewarded me as I became pro- 
ficient. He was an indefatigable worker 
and I took his cue. He turned me loose 
with the correspondence after I had been 
there awhile, and I almost worked my fool 
head off, so interested did I become in the 
work. The thought comes into my mind 
every day —- if I could only get as interested 
in teaching as I did in the correspondence, 
I certainly would be able to cut a few special 
capers. 

I sometimes imagine that I could go into 
the schoolroom now with my enthusiasm 
in the saddle and trot off gallantly. I have 
been informing my mind all this time. I 
know history better, having seen a little of 
it in the making; I have seen arithmetic at 
work in the counting-room, on the street, 
in trades of many kinds; I have seen ex- 
change and discount eat a hole in a bank 
account — but I never did see the Greatest 
Common Divisor and the Least Common 
Multiple peep their heads into a business 
office. Numbers have taken on new mean- 
ings to me; so have geography, civil govern- 
ment, and so on. When I was working in 
a seed-store I learned that botany and chem- 
istry had a direct bearing on crops. I have 
walked for miles along the railroad track and 
incidentally found out how a peculiar weed 
that I saw growing in New York state got 
started in Ohio and Indiana. I have 
walked through the fields and have seen 
how the stick-tights disseminate themselves. 
The touch-me-nots told me of their secret 
travels as one of them went “bim,” and 
curled up like a mussel-shell. The dande- 
lions told me their story one day as the 
winged seeds flew by me while I sat on the 
doorstep. In short, I have learned to 
observe a little, and my brain and hands 
have formed a sort of partnership and they 
want to pull together. 

The fourth reason for the miserable 
teaching that prevails and which drives 
the teachers from the work is lack of unity 
in the aim of education and the means 
to attain it. Just the other day the super- 
intendent of one of our large cities spoke 
of the “bookish education” and the other 
kind, meaning manual training. We don 
our Prince Alberts and hoot about educa- 
tion being a preparation for life, but the 


course of study and the means of educa- 
tion do not dovetail with this idea very well. 
The child enters the school at five or six, 
and comes out at fourteen or eighteen. 
Really it does not seem that the work has 
given them much command over things. 
They cannot write, they scribble; they can- 
not spell, they stumble and guess at it; they 
cannot make things nor tell how things should 
be made; they look down upon the fellow 
who grows the things we eat, makes the 
houses we live in, prints the books we read. 
Very few of them are able to entertain them- 
selves; they must have something novel to 
amuse them or life is dull to them. The 
boy on the farm wants to go to the city; the 
boy in the small city wants to go to New 
York, to Chicago, to Philadelphia, some- 
where where his unusual ability shall be 
appreciated. Their general health has not 
improved — so how has the course profited 
them? 

If we could get the maximum of inspira- 
tion, discipline would be a negligible thing. 
And it is possible to do so. What child ever 
watched the longicorn beetle lay its eggs 
in the twigs of the hickory-nut tree, then 
girdle the branch by gnawing around it to 
provide suitable food for the larvae — or 
what child ever watched the squirrels carry 
nuts and acorns to the hollow in the trees, 
or observed the honey bees go to the white 
and to the crimson-clover blossoms and not 
to the red-clover blossoms — without in- 
quiring why? When he once understands, 
he has greater power for reasoning, a 
keener observation, a life bigger in content. 
What child ever watched the suction-pump, 
or the chain-pump, without inquiring how 
they brought the water up. “Why do you 
plow, father? Why harrow the ground? 
Why roll it? Why check-row the corn, 
drill the wheat, and broadcast the oats and 
the clover-seed? Why do you have me 
pour water on the grindstone when you 
grind the scythe and the sickle? Why don’t 
you turn the horses loose and let them have 
access to the corn-crib, just as we boys and 
girls have free access to the cupboard and 
the apple-bin? Why do you butcher up the 
grape-vines in the spring? Why do you 
transplant the cabbage plants but do not 
transplant the corn and the beans? Why 
do you graft the fruit-trees? Why let the 
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cream sour before you churn it? Why 
dehorn the cows? Why do the cows have 
horns at all? Why do you clip the mane 
and the tail of the mule, while you never 
clip old Charlie’s mane and tail? Why 
don’t the horses and cows have just two 
legs like people?” 

I used to watch the wires, thinking that 
a telegram would come along soon in an 
envelope, and the envelope would be pierced 
by the wire, and the current would carry 
the envelope along. I never could under- 
stand how the messages could get over the 
glass-holders on the poles. 

I have made three spurts at teaching. I 
backed out once because I thought I could 
get greater pleasure out of life by taking 
up business; the other two times I quit it 
simply because I could not grow enthusiastic 
over it and lose myself in it. During the last 
two years that I taught, ‘I made enough 
money out of it, from the teacher’s stand- 
point, but money doesn’t count much when 
your soul feels that it is traveling a road 
muddy and full of chuck-holes. Each time 
I went back to teaching I found that I had 
improved somewhat; it was easier for me, 
I had seen more of life, I had learned many 
new things, I got more fun out of it; the 
patrons respected me enough and even 
looked up to me; they codperated with me 
by keeping hands off and by holding their 
tongues. I simply didn’t feel enthusiastic 
enough about it. I shall enter teaching 
again, and will bring to it a contented mind, 
although it strives and reaches out for 
new beauties; I shall bring to it a deeper 
love for childhood than I had before; my 
scholarship will be fuller, my aim clearer, 
the goal in sight and quite well-defined. 

IT shall not have much use for the school- 
room; give me the open fields, the woods, the 
sky, the flowers, where we can get lost in the 
depth of things as they are. I want to 
teach where I can correlate ideas with work. 
make them go hand in hand — not make- 
believe work, but real work in everyday 
clothes, work that benefits and beautifies 
the community. Reading, writing, all the 
studies in the curriculum, can be taught in 
connection with work and play, and they 
find their true significance only in these. 

If we think less of method, less of forms, 
less of dress and fashion, we shall have 
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greater love for the child. There is a little 
boy who comes to my room two or three 
evenings each week. He gets stranded in 
his arithmetic and appeals to me for help. 
He says that they go so fast that before he 
gets one thing into his head he is immersed 
in another subject. One week he had 
problems in common fractions; the next 
week, it was decimals; now he is in per- 
centage. He is shown just one way to do a 
thing, and he thinks that is the only pos- 
sible way for it to be done. He sees and 
feels no relation of the problems to his 
everyday life. He asked me to help him 
with his problems in fractions. First we 
went over it step by step, mentally, until 
he got the idea and seemed to understand it. 
Then we put it down on paper, step by step, 
just as we had analyzed it. I told him that 
was one way to solve it. He said: “I 
understand it, but are you sure the answer 
is right?” I told him that I was sure. He 
said that the teacher would not permit him 
to solve it that way, and he wanted to solve 
it her way to see if the answer was correct. 
I then inquired about the teacher’s rule for 
problems of this kind. We solved it by that 
rule, and he seemed to be greatly surprised 
that the answers should be exactly the same. 
I then expiained to him how the teacher’s 
rule taken from the book is a very good one, 
and that he should solve his problems that 
way, if she so desired. He said: “It’s 
clearer when you solve it two or three ways; 
I see it better.”” This boy was bending all 
his efforts on remembering how the problem 
should be solved, and he did not get down to 
the principle of it. His teacher is a slave 
to method, and the system is to blame for it. 

Before he left last night, we got to talking 
about decimals and percentage problems. 
I told him that they were one and the same 
thing. He said: “Oh, no! Decimals have 
dots before them,” meaning, of course, the 
decimal points. Then I asked him what the 
word century meant, and he replied: “A 
hundred years.” Then I explained to him 
how percentage was made of two words 
“per” and “centum” — “per” meaning 
by and “‘centum” meaning hundred, that is, 
figuring by the hundred, or dividing things 
into a hundred parts. Next I asked him to 
tell me how much .55 of 200 was. He told 
me offhand. “What is 55 per cent. of 200?” 
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He told me readily. We then solved a num- 
ber of problems until he seemed to under- 
stand the relationship quite readily. Joking- 
ly, I told him that percentage was just 
one of the decimal boys, being a full brother 
to the tenths, the thousandths, etc. He went 
home chuckling about it. I believe that he 
understood. If I had hold of that boy every 
day for a year, I believe arithmetic would 
become as easy as “rolling off a log” to him. 

There’s too much method. The authors 
of these methods are students of analytical 
psychology, but as a rule they do not come 
into close contact with children. They may 
have taught in the common schools at one 
time, when on their “way up to some- 
thing higher,” as they call it. Their ideas 
seem plausible, but I do not believe that 
there is one in a hundred of them who is 
deeply in love with childhood. If they were, 
so many of them would not drift from the 
teaching of the little tots. They want to 
go “higher,” where they can explode their 
theories on the students. 


It is easy to “knock,” but difficult to 
propose remedies. There are signs of 
progress. The courses of study are becom- 
ing humane; the insistence on this method 
or that method is less pronounced; the in- 
competents are being weeded out; salaries 


_are climbing up slowly; things pertaining 


to the farm are being incorporated in the 
course of study; efforts are being made to 
interest the boys and girls in farm-life and 
its beauties; higher qualifications are being 
demanded of our teachers; we are drifting 
in the right direction; the east is aglow. 
Parents are “waking up,” and that is the 
best sign of all. They are striving to under- 
stand as they never strived before. As they 
understand, their children will understand 
and the whole world will feel the uplift. 
Surely our liberties are safe in the hands of 
the country folks. They may be slow to 
get the right cue; but, once they have 
it, there is no other class of people in the 
world who will strive harder to make the 
ideal real. 


The article that won the Second Prize will appear in the June number. 


HOW PLANTING TREES SAVED 
JUTLAND 


A LAND WHOSE PROSPERITY DECLINED WITH ITS 
FORESTS AND ROSE AGAIN BY REFORESTATION 


BY 


WILLIAM HOVGAARD 


of Jutland had destroyed their 

forests as the people of the United 

States are doing now. By the year 1500 the 
central and western portions of the penin- 
sula, where the soil is extremely poor, had 
been transformed into a barren waste of black 
heath and sand-dunes. The people, not 
knowing that the presence of the forests was 
the main condition for the existence of human 
life in those parts of the country, had to leave 
the land which they, in ignorance, had ruined. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century 
only a scant population was left settled on 


NOUR hundred years ago the people 


the long and narrow meadows along the 
water-courses which cut through the heath. 
Even these meadows were gradually being 
transformed into heath, because the water- 
courses cut themselves deeper into the 
bottoms of the valleys, whereby the water 
level was lowered. The climate, which had 
formerly been damp and mild, now became 
dry and harsh. Even on the east coast 
of the peninsula and on the Danish islands, 
where the soil is richer, the forests had 
deteriorated to such an extent that in the 
eighteenth century there was a serious dan- 
ger of their total disappearance. 
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In the last half of that century, however, 
an awakening took place, and in 1805 a 
Forest Act was passed whereby most of the 
forests then left were saved. Off and on 
for a hundred years attempts were made to 
replant the forests which had been so reck- 
lessly destroyed. The Government lent its 
aid, but the results were anything but en- 
couraging. While the east coast of Jutland 
was covered with woods and with fields of 
rye, wheat, oats, and barley, the western 
and central portions were covered with the 
dark heather as far as the eye could reach. 
One-fifth of the entire area of the kingdom 
was in a desert condition, and a still larger 
area was but very imperfectly utilized. 

The many failures in planting and culti- 
vating the heath had given to most people 
the conviction that it was hopeless to spend 
more energy and money on this problem. 
It was at this point that the cause was taken 
up by Colonel E. Dalgas, an engineer officer 
of the Danish army. Dalgas was a man 
of rare energy and ability and of great 
patriotic enthusiasm. He saw that the 
work could not be started on the ground of 
immediate or direct financial return, and 
that it was necessary to appeal to the 
patriotism of his countrymen. It was in 
one sense an auspicious moment for such a 
movement. In the unfortunate war of 1864, 
Denmark had lost the Schleswig-Holstein 
provinces, and a general feeling of depres- 
sion and discouragement prevailed. An 
idea like the afforestation of the country, 
by which large areas of land could be re- 
claimed, compensating in some measure 
for the lost provinces, would naturally 
appeal to the energetic and active elements 
of the population. Dalgas soon succeeded 
in arousing interest in the cause. In 1866 
he formed the Danish Heath Society (Det 
Danske Hedeselskab). Also the Govern- 
ment was induced to give a subsidy; this 
was small at first but was increased in the 
following years and was supplemented by 
increasing private subscriptions. 

But, having aroused the people, he still 
had to find a tree which would grow under 
the adverse conditions existing on the sand 
dunes and on the heath. The mountain 
fir from Central Europe (Pinus montana) 
was chosen. It would thrive in spite of 
winds and drought, wet or cold, and would 


kill the heather by spreading close over the 
ground. 

The next great step in the development 
was the discovery of the remarkable fact 
that the mountain fir acted as a nurse to 
spruce trees planted in its vicinity. 

In the same localities where spruce, if 
planted alone, would remain stagnant at 
an early age, it would, if planted close to 
a mountain fir, grow up vigorously; and on 
the basis of this discovery a new system of 
planting was introduced, by which the 
mountain fir and the spruce were mixed: one 
mountain fir for each one, two, or more spruce 
trees, according to the quality of the soil. 

Later it was found that the mountain fir, 
which had been an excellent nurse during 
the early years of the life of the spruce, 
hampered its growth. Butif the fir were cut 
down at an early age, the vitality which it 
had given to the adjacent spruce trees would 
remain in effect, and these would continue 
to grow thereafter as well as if they had 
been planted in good soil. 

This remarkable discovery was made by 
Colonel Dalgas’s son, Christian Dalgas, 
who is a forester in the service of the Heath 
Society and one of its leading men, and who 
has devoted his life to the continuation of 
the great work commenced by his father. 
So, year after year, with patience and money, 
the trees were slowly put back on the soil. 

Hence, by the latest method of plant- 
ing, mountain fir and spruce alternate, so 
that one mountain fir is planted for each 
one or two spruce trees, and at an early age 
the fir is cut down when it has done its work 
of starting the spruce. The material ob- 
tained by cutting down the young fir is used 
as fence sticks, or utilized for burning 
charcoal and for making tar. 

The spruce mostly used are white spruce 
(Picea alba) and red spruce (Picea excelsa). 
The white, which comes from North Amer- 
ica, is particularly well suited for use in 
those parts of the plantations most exposed 
to the wind; in fact, it seems to stand the 
wind better than any other tree. White 
spruce is, therefore, used in conjunction with 
mountain fir to form the first sheltering 
wind-break, and behind such belts the red 
spruce is planted together with the moun- 
tain fir. The mountain fir mostly used is 
Pinus montana uncinata, 
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MEN IN 


Surrounded by the spruce and fir forests, 
deciduous trees are planted and potatoes 
and other crops are raised. Behind live 
fences of fir and spruce as a shelter against 
the wind, the ground is ploughed and crops 
are raised even in the poorest soil. Not only 
has the presence of the forests made the 
climatic conditions more favorable for agri- 
culture, but the entire character of the 
country has changed. In the large forests 
deer are found in abundance, and wood- 
pigeons, ducks, and many other wild birds 
have settled in them. 

Already more than one hundred Danish 
square miles (2,500 English square miles), 
or about one-seventh of the entire area of 
the Kingdom, have one way or the other been 
reclaimed since the Heath Society com- 
menced its work, and in one more gener- 
ation the heath will probably have entirely 
disappeared. A movement is already on 
foot to preserve a certain part of the heath 
as a sample of what has been for centuries 
a characteristic feature of the country. 

The growing interest in this cause is evi- 
denced by the increasing means placed at 
the disposal of the Society. The subven- 
tion of the Government has now reached 
an amount of $130,000 a year, and about 
an equal amount is derived from private 


MEN IN 


NE day, not long after Mr. F. D. 

() Underwood became president of 

the Erie Railroad, a visitor to his 

office found him eating lunch, consisting 
of a sandwich and a glass of milk. 

“How do you find this job?” he asked. 
“It’s pretty hard sledding, isn’t it?” 

“Pretty hard,” said the president; “but 
it’s going to be easier.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T’ve sent for Dan Willard,’ said Mr. 
Underwood, “and that ought to be as 
good as twenty new locomotives.” 

Willard came. He did not stay very long, 
for he has the habit of getting promoted. 
They soon moved him along to be vice- 
president and general manager of the 
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donations. The peasants and farmers are 
intensely interested in this cause, and most 
farms even in the poorest part of the country 
are now surrounded by trees; and often 
larger groups of trees or small forests have 
been planted by the peasants or farmers 
and are regarded by them as their dearest 
treasure. 

Large purchases of land have been made 
by private people in this way, chiefly for 
patriotic reasons; but in course of time this 
land and the forests which are planted on it 
are likely to acquire considerable value, for 
with the growth of the forests and the in- 
creased cultivation of the soil, the density 
of the population increases rapidly and the 
means of transportation are steadily im- 
proved. For example, Herning, lying in 
the middle of the heath district, which in 
1866 had but forty inhabitants, now has 
5,000. 

The United States can see into the future 
by looking at the past in Denmark —a 
country which has already gone through 
all the phases: abundance of primeval for- 
ests, deforestation, preservation and plant- 
ing of forests. 

The United States stands at present in the 
midst of the second stage, the deforestation, 
which is proceeding at an alarming rate. 
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Burlington; but before he left the Erie they 
named a new tug after him to show how 
much they thought of him. 

He began his railroad career driving 
spikes on the Central Vermont, thirty years 
ago. Honors began early. They took him 
over to the Passumpsic Railroad to fire an 
engine. Four years old in the railroad 
service, he was running an engine for the 
Lake Shore. Then he was _ brakeman, 
conductor, engineer, train-master — and 
finally superintendent of the Soo Line. 
The rest was easy. He has recently been 
elected president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference any- 
way,” says one of his friends, “except that 
he will be able to buy more things. He 
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will be just Dan Willard, anyhow. You 
can transfer his body from the right-of-way 
to a mahogany desk; but you can’t trans- 
fer the real man any way at all. He and 
Underwood are ‘pals.’ One started in the 
mines running a wheelbarrow and landed 
in an office running the Erie; the other 
started on the road driving spikes and ends 
in the B. & O., driving men. They do 
the new job the same way they did the 
other.” 


ATHER ——, whois in charge of one of 
the large Portugese parishes in New 
England, came to the United States as an im- 
migrant from the Azores Islands. He was the 
youngest of seven children, and his mother 
and father could not read or write. . The 
family was so poor during the years when the 
children were young that many a time the 
father would walk several miles for a basket 
of corn to feed his hungry boys and girls. 
Like the majority of Azores Islanders, his 
little piece of land was not sufficient to 
support his one ox and few sheep through- 
out the year, and in the summer time he 
would become a sailor to earn enough 
to piece out the winter’s supply of fodder 
and food. Yet the mother’s ambition was 
to educate her children, though she saw 
them, one by one, forced to go to work as 
they grew large enough to be useful in the 
fields. 

At length. only two were left, and these 
she insisted should be sent to school. The 
family was so sorely pressed even at that 
time that the little boys were without shoes 
in the rainy season, and the youngest child 
got chilblains from exposure and could 
no longer walk toschool. Then the mother 
would carry him to and from school in 
her arms, and he has told me that over 
and over again she would comfort him 
with the promise: “You shall learn to 
read and write. You will grow up to be 
a priest.” No greater honor can come to 
a peasant family than to have an educated 
son in the priesthood. 

The boy caught her enthusiasm. He 
went to the village priest and begged to be 
taught more things than the schoolmaster 
knew. The clergyman saw an apt pupil 
in him, and in due time fitted him for the 
seminary. The young man worked dili- 
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gently there and, cultivating a natural 
talent for music, was soon able to main- 
tain himself. 

In due season this youngest son became 
a priest. His brothers had all slipped away, 
one by one, to the Land of Opportunity 
that Columbus had discovered after the 
Azores were settled. So he came, trv, fol- 
lowing the trail to one of the New England 
cities, where he gathered a hundred scat- 
tered families of his own people and organ- 
izeda parish. Their first house of worship 
was an old wooden Primitive-Methodist 
meeting-house. Now, within less than ten 
years, the little priest has built the first 
story of what will be an imposing church 
of granite or marble; for his parish has 
grown to 2,000 souls. His ambition is 
to rear a structure in marble. 

He has built for himself a beautiful 
Colonial residence, the working plans of 
which were sketched by himself and later 
worked out by an architect. He wanted 
it to be typical of New England, within as 
well as without; only he has laid out the 
spacious grounds in the rear with gardens 
in which grow Azores Island flowers and 
vegetables — and he keeps goats in mem- 
ory of his youth. 

What is the significance of all this? The 
future of these foreign colonies that are 
growing up among us depends largely upon 
the loyalty of the priests in charge of them. 
This Portugese priest claims our atten- 
tion because he is the son of that woman 
in the Azores, still unable to read or write, 
who was ambitious for her family and 
wanted them to succeed. It was she who 
gave him his inspiration and who sent him 
forth as a good immigrant, bound for our 
shores. 

The little parish that he gathered to- 
gether in the wooden meeting-house was 
a parish of poverty but of hopes. He has 
been pointing the way steadily, not only 
to material prosperity but to intellectual 
development and _ intelligent citizenship. 
He preaches not only the love of God, but 
the love of the new land; and he teaches 
his people to make friends with the Ameri- 
cans, and to copy their ways. He him- 
self sets the example by making his fellow- 
ship among Catholics and Protestants 
alike. 
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